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Equip The Farm With 
Cheap Electricity 

Gasoline is Sky High Wind Going to Waste? 

Why Buy Gasoline? Why Not Use The Wind? 

T TT7 T D Is hard to obtain and harder to keep, 
n JL J— /I Costs money and so do gasoline and oil. 

OUR WIND ELECTRIC 

SYSTEM 

Is an absolute success. Our best advertisers are 
those who have tried and discarded the gas engine 
or other lighting systems. 

It will pay you to investigate our system and install at the outset an 
efficient system, for experimenting with electric plants costs money. 
The government experiment station at Fargo has published an entire 
bulletin on our wind electric system; the Country Gentleman devoted a 
whole page to a description of our method of harnessing the wind; the 
Good Housekeeping Magazine endorsed our system; Dr. Harvey Wiley 
devoted an entire newspaper page to the advantages of our wonderful 
invention and its possibilities. Bear in mind that every one of these 
glowing tributes was unsolicited by us and therefore speaks volumes for 
the system. 

OTHER SPECIALTIES 

While our attention is given mainly to the Wind 
Electric System, we also manufacture Artesian Well 
Drive Electric Plants; Gasoline Engine Municipal Elec- 
tric Light Plants; Automobile Trailers, Automobile 
Switching Systems; Paulson Shock Bucker and Carrier, 
which displaces six men and six teams in the threshing 
Field. 


NOTE THIS: You should place your order early. So great is the demand that you may be 
disappointed if you delay. 


WIND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Wyndmere - North Dakota 
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THE LESSON OF EXPERIENCE 


Experience teaches a dear lesson 
and many there be that learn in no 
other school. Several years ago rust 
ruined the wheat and oat crop in 
many sections of the state. The 
southern counties suffered most severe- 
ly. A reaction set in and many 
farmers immediately began to diversi- 
fy. Livestock was purchased, corn 
cultivated, silos built and alfalfa 
planted in such proportions that an 
agricultural revolution seemed most 
promising. This was true, however, 
only in some sections of the state. 
But as years went by and no rust ap- 
peared in damaging quantities many 
farmers fell from grace and plunged 
back again into the all-wheat method 
of farming. This year rust came 
again and its blighting effects are 
state wide. No such visitation — such 
a general visitation — has heretofore 
been recorded, at least not in recent 
years. 

There is no use, however, in crying 
over spilt milk. The exceptional price 
of wheat, owing to the European war, 
relieves the situation to a large ex- 
tent, but such fortunate prices owing 
to the unfortunate conditions prevail- 
ing in Europe may not occur when 
the rust scourge occurs again at some 
future time. The thing to do, there? 
fore, is to forestall, as far as skill and 
good judgment will permit, the pos- 
sibility of such a wide-spread visita- 
tion of rust or any other cereal di- 
sease. 

Perhaps the best and only way to 
do this is to p'ace less reliance upon 
small grain and distribute the risk of 
disease and other uhtoward conditions 
more widely upon livestock, forage 
crops, root crops, etc. Such an ar- 
rangement also will distribute th,e 
farm work more equitably thruout the 
year and lessen the dependence that 
farmers must place upon transcient 
labor. 

Then there are other and oft-re- 
peated advantages. The soils of our 
state do not differ materia'ly from 
those of other states in this, that they 
wear out with constant taking from 


and having nothing returned in the 
form of fertilizing material. Not- 
withstanding its exceptional fertility, 
tho we have the best soil in the world, 
it will be depleted of its productive 
strength by constant cropping without 
receiving in return a fertilizer equiva- 
lent proportionate to the 'demands 
that are made upon it. 

.For these and many other reasons 
farmers should adopt some rotation 
system that will so diversify their in- 
come that the destruction, in whole or 
in part, of a single crop will not fi- 
nancially cripple them. If it cannot 
be done all at once, and it seldom 
can, nevertheless the start should be 
made at the earliest possible date. 


ADVANCING PRICES OF LAND 

The price of agricultural lands is 
steadily advancing. One reason, 
doubtless, is that homestead lands of 
good quality and convenient to rail- 
roads are rapidly becoming a thing of 
histo.ry. The population of the coun- 
try, on the other hand, is increasing 
year by year, and instead of feeding 
and clothing our people from the 
products of more acres their suste- 
nance must come from larger yields 
per acre. This means more intensive 


methods of farming, the use of more 
fertilizer, less waste of bi-products and 
more labor put into cultivation. 

The area of land that can be culti- 
vated being fixed, necessarily more in- 
tensive methods of farming calls for 
more farmers and more farmery mean 
more farms. The demand for land, 
therefore, is bound to steadily in- 
crease and prices of land will increase 
in the same proportion.. Large hold- 
ings will gradually be broken up into 
smaller farms, and when the federal 
and state governments take cogni- 
zance of the importance of encourag- 
ing the ownership of small farms and 
make some reasonable provision for 
financing them, even tho land values 


advance, the ownership of medium- 
sized farms will become more general. 
Otherwise the curse of tenantry will 
grow in proportion as land monopoly 
is made possible. 

By “curse of tenantry” I do not 
mean to cast any reflection upon the 
tenant, but refer to the unfortunate con- 
dition that compels him to be a renter 
instead of a land owner. No agricul- 
tural state can afford not to make it 
as easy as possible for men to acquire 
title to land. Under our present loan 
and banking system this is impp§§ible, 
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and what makes matters worse the 
real estate agent too often blights 
what the others overlook. 

It would be interseting to have data 
showing the number of farmers that 
are annually driven out of the state 
thru fore-closure proceedings. The 
“booster” entices them in, by “fore- 
closure” they are driven out. This, 
however, is not universally true. 
Many bankers are lenient and helpful 
in the extreme and often suffer loss on 
account of their own patience. It is 
the system, or, rather, lack of system, 
that hurts. 

A banking system predicated upon 
business and commercial needs does 
not meet t,he conditions that farmers 
labor under and for that reason the 


One of the results of the light crop 
of spring wheat this season will be an 
increased acreage of corn in .1917. If • 
this increased acreage is to result in 
the production of the largest amount 
of feed, seed of well matured corn 
high yielding varieties or strains must 
be planted. As a rule the highest 
yield of feed is produced by the va- 
riety of- strain that will ripen in the 
average season. Ripe corn has a 
higher feeding value than immature 
corn. A comparatively small variety 
adapted to the climatic conditions of 
the region will usually produce more 
feed per acre than a large variety that 
will not ripen under these conditions. 
During the ripening period corn loses 
somewhat in weight but this loss is 
mostly water. There is an actual 
gain of the important food constitu- 
ents. 

If ripe corn is to be produced next 
year it will be necessary to save seed 
from the home fields this fall. Ma- 
ture seed is better for planting than 
immature seed. For this reason corn 
should be allowed to ripen as long as 
possible. Picking should not be de- 
layed, however, until killing frosts 
have reduced the vitality of the seed. 
It is a good plan to go thru the field 
and pick the ripe ears as fast as they 
appear. In case there is a cool spell 
when the conditions indicate the 
probability of frost some of the ripest 
ears should be picked. Corn that has 
reached the glazing stage makes very 
good seed if well cured. More care is 
necessary in drying, however, than 
with ripe corn. If the corn is frosted 
so that growth is stopped, a sufficient 
/amount of seed has not been pro- 


chief industry of the state suffers on 
account of this handicap. What agri- 
culture needs, therefore, is a banking 
system adapted expressly to meet the 
need of farmers and the new rural 
credits law only partly meets this de- 
mand. There is too much red tape 
connected with it and too much initi- 
ative required of the farmer. 

Germany remedied this by building 
into her agricultural industry a bank- 
ing system independent of everything 
foreign to that industry and free from 
all commercial encroachments. There 
are some things which foreigners have 
worked out in order to make their 
agriculture stable and independent 
that we might imitate to great ad- 
vantage. 


duced, it should be picked at once and 
carefully dried. While seed corn can 
be secured after a frost it will all need 
to be ear tested. The ear test will 
show a large percentage to be unfit for 
seed and the best ears will be inferior 



One Way of Drying Seed Corn 

to corn picked before frost for seed 
purposes. If sufficient seed has 
reached the glazing stage before frost 
it should by all means be picked. 
Another point in favor of selecting 
seed corn from the field is that it is 
possible to secure seed from the right 
type of stalks. The stalk comprises 
quite an important part of the plant 
from a feeding standpoint and it 
should receive consideration at the 
time the seed is selected. Ears should 
be picked from good sized, strong, 
vigorous stalks bearing the cars high 


enough so that they will not be 
knocked off by the corn binder. In 
case of the Dakota White Flint, Gehu 
and Squaw corn it may be impossible 
to find such ears. These varieties are 
used largely for hogging off so that 
this matter is not so important as it 
is with varieties used for silage, fod- 
der or grain. Ears on stalks that are 
easily broken down by the wind 
should not be selected from any va- 
riety. Seed corn can be picked quite 
rapidly by going thru the field of 
standing corn with a sack slung over 
the shoulder into which the ears may 
be thrown as fast as they are picked. 
Ears can be picked from three or four 
rows at a time and emptied into sacks 
or a wagon at the end of the rows. 

As soon as the seed corn has been 
picked it should be hung up or placed 
in drying racks in such a way that no 
ears will come in contact with each 
bther. A simple method of stringing 
seed corn is to take a piece of binding 
twine 20 to 25 feet long and after 
tying the ends together, place a loop 
over each hand and have a second 
man place an ear of corn in the mid- 
dle at the bottom, so that each end 
of the car is supported by a strand of 
twine. The two loop ends are then 
crossed and a second ear placed over 
the crossed twine. This operation is 
repeated by weaving the twine back 
and forth, cat cradle fashion, until the 
string of ears is completed. The ends 
of the loops can then be tied tightly 
over the last ear and the string hung 
up to dry. Another simple device is 
made by fitting a piece of two inch 
plank with a base which will hold it 
in an upright position and drive ten- 
penny finishing nails into it at inter- 
vals. These nails should only be 
driven in enough so that they will sup- 
port a good sized ear of corn and so 
spaced that no ears will touch each 
other. The selected ears can be 
placed on these racks or trees forcing 
the nail into the pithy portion of the 
'cob at the butt of the ear. Fence 
wire nailed in parallel strips to a 
frame of two by four pieces so that 
the ears of corn can be stuck thru the 
meshes with an end resting on each 
strip makes a good drying rack. The 
essential points of any system of dry- 
ing is that the ears should be taken 
care of as rapidly as possible and that 
there shall be absolute freedom of con- 
tact between ears. This is especially 
important because mold develops rap- 
idly in the moist corn at points of 
contact and destroys the vitality of 
many of the kernels. The strings or 
racks of ears should be placed in a 
well-aired room and allowed to dry. 
If a current of air can be provided by 
opening windows on opposite sides of 
the room drying will take place more 


How to Save and Select 
Seed Corn 

By R. C. Doneghue, of the N. D. Experiment 

Station 
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rapidly. The air should be kept as 
dry as possible at all times. While 
too tapid drying may injure the corn 
it is a good plan to have some heat in 
the room in which it is stored, es- 
pecially after the weather becomes 
cool. If the corn is picked green dry- 
ing proceeds slowly and it is difficult 


t<b get it completely dried before cold 
weather. A small stove will keep the 
air dry in quite a large room and 
facilitate drying materially. Special 
drying plants are necessary where 
large amounts of seed are handled. 
The' cured seed corn should be stored 
in a dry well-aired room. If placed in 
rooms or buildings where there is any 
dampness it absorbs water and is in- 
jured by cold weather. 

In picking seed corn any especially 
good ears from good plants should be 
kept by themselves and planted in a 
small isolated field by themselves to 
furnish seed the following year. If 
this is practiced year after year a 
strain of corn that is especially suited 
to a farm can be produced. Several 


There are more than 100,000,000 
acres planted to corn in United States 
every year, producing about 3,- 
000,000,000 bushels of corn, worth 
nearly two billion dollars. Over 20 
per cent of all of the improved farm 
land in the United States is devoted 
to corn growing every year. The 
United States produces about two- 
thirds of the world’s corn crop. 

The average yield of corn in the 
United States is less than 26 bushels 
per acre. Just one small eight-ounce 
ear of corn added to each hill will 


good strains of corn have been de- 
veloped that are suited in a general 
way to the various parts of the state 
and these can be adapted and im- 
proved so that they will be better 
suited to individual farms if some 
system of growing the seed on a 
breeding plot each year is followed. 


There is a great variation in the grow- 
ing season of different varieties. For 
this reason it is more important that 
one should have seed of a strain that 
is suited to his locality than that of 
any special variety. In developing 
such a strain much time will be saved 
if a stock that is fairly well suited to 
the region is used. The essentials of 
such a strain are that it shall mature, 
be a good yielder and show some uni- 
formity of type. In selecting ears for 
the seed plot or for general planting 
these points should be kept in mind. 

Further details concerning the hand- 
ling of seed corn will be found in Cir- 
cular No. 8 of the North Dakota Ex- 
periment Station. 


raise the average of the United States 
to 52 bushels per acre, double the 
yield and value of the crop and add 
#1,700,000,000 to its total value. 

If every ear of corn intended for 
planting were harvested at the proper 
time, and properly stored and tested 
before planting, millions of dollars 
would be added to the value of the 
corn crop every year. 

Seed corn should be hung up where 
the air can circulate freely around 
each ear. There is no better place 
than the attic or furnace room. It 


should not be hung up in bunches, nor 
stored in barrels or boxes, nor put in 
piles on the floor. It should be kept 
where the mice cannot get at it. We 
must not depend upon the crib for 
our seed corn. 

There are about 800 kernels on the 
average -ear of corn, and one poor seed 
ear means 800 weak, dead or moldy 
kernels, which if planted, mean miss- 
ing hills and weak stalks producing 
little or nothing. We cannot afford 
to take any chances. We must get 
our heads in the game. Every bank- 
er, merchant, implement dealer, farm-, 
er, teacher, and preacher must get 
busy. 

If you are a County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, start, a seed corn 
campaign in your community. You 
can reach the' farmers in your county 
thru the teachers of rural schools, who 
will in turn see that the school chil- 
dren carry the message home. Bank- 
ers, merchants, and implement dealers 
can write personal letters carrying 
special ,seed corn literature to their 
patrons. Have the editors of the 
county papers publish seed corn arti- 
c.es. There is no time to lose. 

Make a corn survey of your county 
or community. 

1. Get the names of farmers who 
grow corn and those who do not. 

3. Flow many acres? 

3. Yield in bushels per acre. 

4. Variety. 

5. Did they select seed corn from 
field or crib? 

6. At what time in the fall was it 
selected ? 

7. Get the number of head of live- 
stock per farm. 

8. P'ind out who have silos and who 
have none. 

After you have completed your sur- 
vey arrange a definite program. 

1. Have your Commercial Club 
secretary, and county agent assist you 
in organizing a special committee to 
invite the farmers and business men, 
their wives and children to a “Get- 
together Meeting.” It may be a pic- 
nic dinner. Arrange with a few prac- 
tical farmers to give talks on corn — 
the value of proper seed selecting — 
testing, etc. 

2. At this meeting arrange to set 
aside “Seed Corn Day.” Make that a 
holiday in the community. Arrange 
to observe the day in all schools in 
the county. 

Contests in judging corn, and tying 
up seed ears, may be features of the 
day. The evennig can be devoted to 
an old-fashioned husking bee. This 
serves the double purpose of introduc- 
ing an historical reproduction of colo- 
nial days, and affording a new form of 
social evening, which the entire com- 
munity, old and young will enjoy. 


Corn the Best Partner in Exterminating 

Weeds 

WMEAT MEE0S friELP 

RETURNS FROM AN ACRE IN FOUR YEARS 


r\ HAVE WORKED ALOITE' 
ON THIS ACRE 4 YEARS 
AND THIS IS ALL 1 HAVE I 
PRODUCED. WEEDS ARE 
ROBBING ME. I 


/SINCE CORN CAME A 
a CAN PRODUCE MORE 
UN THREE YEARS THAN 
(I DID IN FOUR ALONE 
«&• SEE THE FINE CROP 



AVERAGE OF 15 YEARS WORK AT N DAK EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Put on a Seed Corn Cam- 
paign - Do It Now. 

By Prof. P. H. Holden, Director, Agricultural Extension Department 
International Harvester Company. 
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Awaken the^community^spirit. ^The 
Trenton, Missouri, ^Chamber of Com- 
merce has a motto^which reads: “Get 
Acquainted with Your Neighbor 
You Might Like Him.” The spirit of 
community interest, that which makes 
for building of town and country, 
rings in every word of this simple lit- 
tle sentence. 

The “Trenton Idea” is to awaken 
the community spirit. Nothing will 
create a better feeling among people 
than for them to get together and talk 
over their problems, whether they be 
corn problems, alfalfa problems, weeds, 
livestock, silo, or problems of the 
home. 

You will find that your round-up 
meeting will result in a lot of good in 
many ways. These are merely a few 
suggestions. You may not use them 
at ail. And again, they may suggest 
other plans to you which will apply 
more directly to your local ocnditions. 
Whatever plan you have, do not for- 
get to make the women and children a 
part of it. 


THE SCREENINGS PROBLEM 


The dockage on wheat the local ele- 
vator now runs from i to 72 pounds 
on the bushel. The chief ingredient 
found in the screenings now is wild 
oats. There are also found in quanti- 
ties increasing from year to year; 
mustard, kinghead, and cockle. In 
ninety-five cases out of a hundred, the 
farmer sells his wheat to the local 
elevator where it is graded and docked 
and the price determined. Five per 
cent of the farmers ship their own 
grain direct to the terminal market. 

There are now in North Dakota, 
four principal ways of meeting the 
dockage and screenings problem. 

1. The local elevator cleans the 
wheat, giving the farmer the screen- 
ings, and charging him one cent a 
bushel, or in some cases, two cents a 
bushel for the work. But this can 
only be done in slack seasons, for dur- 
ing the wheat movement, the elevator 
is swamped with its own business. 
The farmer receiving his screenings, 
returns them to the farm and grinds 
them for stock feed. If the screenings 


are not ground, they may scatter foul 
seeds about the place. 

2. The local elevator cleans the 
wheat, and ships the screenings in car 
lots to the terminal market. In this 
case the farmer is docked on the foul 
matter in his grain, and allowed 
nothing for the screenings. One man- 
ager, last year, made #2000 on his 
screenings; another made #5000. The 
screenings were sold at fifteen dollars 
a ton. If the elevator is a farmers’ 
elevator, these profits are pro-rated 
back at the end of the year. If it is a 
line or independent elevator, the farm- 
er gets nothing back. 

3. The farmer ships his own grain 
to the terminal market, has it cleaned 
there, and the screenings sold. In 
this way he gets full price for his 
screenings and escapes with little or 
no dockage on his wheat. 

4. The farmer ships his own grain 
to the terminal market and sells it 
uncleaned. Here he suffers the dock- 
age which the State Inspection De- 
partment finds he deserved. 


N. D. IMPROVED SEED GROW- 
ERS AND OTHERS, TAKE 
NOTICE 

Annual Contest at Devils Lake, 
Nov. 14, 15 and 16 

As Secretary of the North Dakota 
Improved Seed Growers’ Association I 
wish to call to the attention of the 
farmers and citizens of the state that 
the Annual Seed Growers’ Contest 
occurs this year at Devils Lake on 
dates of November 14, 15 and 16, 

meeting with the Grimm Alfalfa 
Growers’ Association, the North Da- 
kota . Potato Growers* Association and 
the Lake Region Annual Fair. 

Mrs. Clark W. Kelley, local director 
of the Devils Lake B’ranch Association 
has authorization from the State Asso- 
ciation to receive all exhibits for the 
contest, and will superintend the tak- 
ing of the samples to be analyzed and 
tested at the Pure Seed Laboratory. 
All exhibits for the Annual Seed Con- 
test should be mailed or expressed to 
Mrs. Kelley so as to reach Devils 
Lake by Oct. 28th if you wish to 
have the samples entered for the 


major prizes of the Seed Association. 

All samples will be properly saved 
and placed on exhibit by the local 
committee at Devils Lake. It is es- 
sential that the exhibits be sent in at 
the early date named in order that the 
samples for analysis and test may be 



Y#u can be sure of the highest 
possible price for 


Hides, Furs, Pelts, Etc. 

If you ship to the old reliable 

Northwestern Hide and Fur Co. 

1st. 1890 

Mnntipolls, Minnesota 

Send for quotation price list and catalog of 
Trappers Supplies. We give a good luck watch 
fob free for every shipment or purchase of $5.00 
or over. Reference: Any bank In Minneapolis 



Pick It Up and Walk Off 


Did you ever see any other 8 H. P. Engine 
two men could carry? Cushman engines are 
the lightest weight farm engines in the world- 
easy to move around and put to work any- 
where. No longer necessary to put up with 
old-style, back-breaking, (heavy weight en- 
gines, with their violent explosions and their 
fast and slow speeds. The Cushman weighs 
only about one-fifth as much, per horse- 
power, but with its modern design, accurate 
balance and Throttle Governor, it runs much 
more steadily and quietly. 

Cushman Light Weight Engines 

40 to 60 lbs. Per Horsepower 



The 4 H. P. weighs only 190 lbs. Mounted on 
iron truck, as shown below, it may be pulled 
around anywhere. Besides doing all other 
work, it may be attached to moving machines m 
the field, such as grain and corn binders, po- 
tatodiggers, etc., driving 
the operating part and 
leaving the horses 
nothing to do but 
pull the machine 
out of gear. 8H. 
P. 2-cyl. weighs 
only 320 pounds. 
Sizes up to 
20H.P. Not 
cheap en- 
gines, but 
cheap in the 
long run. 
Book free. 
MOTOR WORKS 

Lincoln, Nebraska 




BORING AND REAMING OF CYLINDERS 

We rebore and ream all sizes of auto and gas engine cylinders fitting same with larger pistons and 
rings. We weld all Metals. Our machine shop is equipped to handle both large and small work. Send 
your next job to. 

DAKOTA WELDING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

203-5th St. N. : : : FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA : : : Telephone 926 
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may be made before the contest oc- 
curs. 

This should be the most important 
constest ever held. The year gives 
promise of an opportunity for the 
Association to do great good in bring- 
ing growers, buyers and users of seed 
together so that the best possible seed 
may be used on the land. Seed of 
high quality is scarce. Do not hesi- 
tate to exhibit what you have for 
sale. 

The big premium list is nowin press 
and shows over $1000 in cash prizes. 
The list will be sent to all parties who 
wish to aid in the distribution. Any 
one wishing copies should send in 
their name and address at once to 
either Mrs. Clark Kelley at Devils 
Lake, or H. L. Bolley, Agricultural 
College, N. D. 


FOR THE LAND’S SAKE GROW 
ALFALFA 


Alfalfa leaves the land richer in or- 
ganic matter and nitrogen than before 
it was grown. Organic matter and 
nitrogen are two things very neces- 
sary to have in the soil in order to 
grow good crops. In continuous grain 
growing organic matter and nitrogen 
are wasted. It has been found that in 
continuous grain growing five times 
as much nitrogen as the crop uses is 
lost from the soil. There is also a 
rapid loss of the organic matter. 
When a grass crop or a legume crop 
is grown organic matter is added to 
the soil. The grasses do not add ni- 
trogen but the legumes do, which 
makes them more valuable than the 
grasses. A legume as alfalfa produces 
more hay too than any of the grass 
crops and the alfalfa hay has a higher 
feeding value. 

Alfalfa will improve the land and at 
the same time produce more food for 
livestock than any other crop grown. 


GREAT BIG POTATOES SCARCE 
THIS SEASON 


With a small supply of great big 
potatoes in prospect as a result of the 
mediocre crop this year Hazen J. 
Titus, superintendent of the Northern 
Pacific dining-car department, is cast- 
ing about for this food in sufficient 
quantities to serve patrons until an- 
other season produces more bountiful- 
ly. His prestige as the discoverer of 
the “great big baked potato” is at 
stake, he says. 

Mr. Titus will soon start on a 
search of the Northwest for tubers 
each to weigh one and a half pounds 
or more. He already has received 


several offers from producers and 
shippers to supply his needs but says 
he would be glad to have any others 
who have this vegetable in sizes re- 
quired by the Northern Pacific stand- 
ard write him. He expects to con- 
tract for large quantities during the 
next few weeks. 


STACKING CORN 


Corn fodder contains so much mois- 
ture that it will mold in the stack un- 
less great care is used. One way is 
to make the stack narrow, not wider 


than the length of a bundle and a 
half. Another way that has been 
used by the North Dakota farmers 
with a good deal of success is to put 
down a layer of corn bundles, then a 
layer of dry straw and so on. The 
straw takes up enough of the moisture 
to keep the corn from molding. 

IF YOU WANT A GOOD 
HOME 

Try a Central Missouri Farm. 
Two good lines of Railroad. Good 
schools; Railroad division; best of 
water. Write R. F. White, Elden, Mo. 



Whenever there is sickness among your farm animals 

—when they are off-feed, dull-eyed, rough of coat, and don’t gain 
as they should, look out for worms and indigestion, the cause 
of 90 per cent of all live stock losses. Keep your farm animals 
free from worms; your stock will thrive better on no more feed; 
th^e’ll be less sickness, fewer losses and bigger profits. 



PROOF! 

“My hogs were coughing ter- 
ribly, and there were cases of 
cholera within amilefrommy 
farm. I began to feed SAL- 
VET and found my stock 
simply wild for it. The cough- 
ing has stopped and the piga 
are doing well.*’ 

C. W. S. Northrup, 

Rt. 6, Smith Center, Kas. 


Ccsis But Little 


— only one- twelfth of a cant a day 
for each liui* or ahaaD; ona-third 
of a cent for each narae, mula 
or bead of catUa. 

Sold only in packagaa af 10 lba., 
20 lbs., 40 lba., lOOlba.. 200 lba., 
200 lba.— neyar loose er by the lb. 


SIDNEY R. PKIIU PraaMaat 


SAL-VET is the world’s most widely used and 
successful preparation for destroying worms. It is easy to 
give— no dosing, drenching or starving. Animals eat it freely 

and rid themselves of the deadly parasites. • 

Fill out the coupon and I will send you a valuable „„ _ „ . 

SAL-VET Live Stock Book FREE 

«?Mla Rk I kivw VIVVIl UVVR I HKkk y SendmeyourFrt.B..koncareof livestock, 
and give you the name of my near-by dealer, from * 

whom you can get enough SAL-VET to last all of / i have hogs sheep horses and 

your stock sixty days. He will refund your money + 
if SAL- VET fails to rid them of stomach and f x 
free intestinal worms and put the animals y 
in good condition. Address 

SIDNEY R. FEIL, President (264) f 

THE FEIL MFG. CO., Chemists S? 0 

Dept. 541 ' 


mules cattle. 



DURUM WHEAT WANTED 


We are in the market for a few cars of choice 

DURUM WHEAT also MILLET SEED 

in either car lots or small shipments. Mail samples for our bid. 

FARGO SEED HOUSE 
Fargo, - NortH Dakota 




Political Issues 
that Affect the Producer 


The Necessity for Prepar- 
edness for Peace 

When the European war is 
ended and the conditions which 
protect American producers ev- 
en more effectively than a pro- 
tective tariff have ceased to 
exist, then will come a crisis in 
the history of our country. 
Twenty million women in Eu- 
rope have gone into occupations 
formerly reserved almost exclu- 
sively for men. An immense 
army of labor must be provided 
with work. The military or- 
ganization in Europe now con- 
trols peaceful occupations and 
this condition will necessarily 
continue. One combination of 
countries will not trade with the 
other combination. Each set 
will produce stuff to, sell. Amer- 
ica is the open market. It is a 
fool’s paradise in which we live, 
if we do not look forward and 
see this approaching danger. 

Manufacturers of products 
and the producers on the farms 
of Europe and South America will 
seek the rich American market 
and force us down to. their level 
in price, unless we are prepared. 

On this issue the two political 
parties are absolutely and clearly 
divided. 

The Republican party stands 
for the protection of the Ameri- 
can producer and the American 
laboring man, while the Demo- 
cratic party says there is no need 
of protection, and the bars 
should be down for the coming of 
our competitors. 

Government Expenses 

The appropriations made by 
the Democratic congress are at 
the rate of more than two billion 
dollars a year. 

Appropriations have been 
increased four-fold since the 
Democratic critics attacked 
the Republican administra- 
tion for the “billion dollar 
congress.” 

Preparedness for defense does 
not constitute a large item in this 
appropriation. Take away the 
item for preparedness, and the 
Democratic administration has 
increased expenses of the Gov- 


ernment over the last Repub- 
lican administration twenty- 
three per cent a year. 

The Democratic adminis- 
tration has also created over 
thirty thousand more offices 
and provided numerous 
boards and commissions, 
places in which to put Demo- 
cratic politicans. 

On this issue there is a clear 
division between the two parties. 

The Republican party stands 
for decreased appropriations, do- 
ing away with the pork barrel, 
the establishment of the budget 
system, and efficient govern- 
ment everywhere. 

Mr. Hughes is especially 
strong on this subject of taxation 
and expenditures, and his record 
is such that it commands the 
confidence of the country. Mr. 
Wilson’s record is made up of 
extravagance, Pork Barrel, and 
two billion dollars a year. 

Farm Credit Law 

Yielding to the demand of the 
country for a system of farm 
credits that would enable the 
owner of a piece of land to secure 
a loan at a reasonable rate of in- 
terest, the last congress passed a 
measure which in no way meets 
the desires of the farmer. 

It is bound up in red tape, 
it is almost impossible to un- 
derstand, and is made just as 
unworkable as any law can 
be made and still retain the 
form of promise. 

Keeping Us Out of War 

The Democratic party boasts 
that President Wilson ‘‘kept us 
out of war.” As a matter of 
fact, the refusal of other coun- 
tries to antagonize us further has 
kept us out of war.' No nation 
in Europe could be forced to 
take a position that would mean 
hostility from the United States . 1 

Into Mexico, the President 
has twice sent an army of in- 
vasion, the first time for a 
trifling excuse. 

If Mexico had fought back, 
we would have been in war. 

On the other hand, the admin- 
istration has refused to protect 


the rights of American citizens 
and has calmly permitted 
hundreds of American men 
to be killed and women out- 
raged. 

This is a plain statement of 
fact, which everyone who knows 
conditions in Mexico will confirm. 

Arbitration 

The Republican party stands ' 
for the principle of arbitration 
as the right way to settle dis- 
putes. Mr. Hughes has plainly 
stated that reason and justice 
should prevail, not force. 
With the object of getting votes 
at the election this time, the 
Democratic party, in the Ad- 
amson bill, has taken the op- 
posite ground, the only excuse 
being the political exigency. 
The Democrats say they pre- 
vented the strike by the passage 
of the Adamson bill. Unless 
arbitration is established, the 
trouble is merely postponed. 
They could just as easily have 
prevented the strike by passing 
an arbitration law as by sur- 
rendering to the demands of one 
side and placing a burden of in- 
creased expense upon the country. 

This expense will be borne 
at the end by the working 
man and the farmer, for they 
eventually pay the frieght. 

Mr. Hughes 

The record of Mr. Hughes is 
such that it appeals to the confi- 
dence of the people. 

He saved holders of insurance 
policies millions of dollars and 
probably prevented eventual 
bankruptcy of insurance com- 
panies. 

As Governor of New York, he 
was fearless and successful in his 
fight for honest, forward meas- 
ures. 

His position is always clear, 
his judgment sound and his ac- 
tions quick. 

Against him is a policy which 
is described by its author as one 
of “watchful waiting,” which is 
sometimes characterized by the 
public as “weakly wabbling.” 


Political Advertising 
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GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 9, 1916. — 
A summary of the October crop report 
f or the State of North Dakota and for 
the United States, as compiled by the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates (and trans- 
mitted thru the Weather Bureau), U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, is as 
follows: 

Corn 

State: October 1 forecast, 13,660,- 
000 bushels; production last year 
(final estimate), 9,800,000 bushels. 
United States: October 1 forecast, 

2.720.000. 000 bushels; production last 
year (final estimate), 3,054,535,000 
bushels. 

All Wheat 

State: Preliminary estimate, 39,- 

000,000 bushels; production last year 
(final estimate), 151,770,000 bushels. 
United States: Preliminary estimate, 

608.000. 000 bushels; production last 
year (final estimate), 1,011,505,000 
bushels. 

Oats 

State* Preliminary estimate, 54,- 

300.000 bushels, production last year 
(final estimate), 98,000,000 bushels. 

United States: Preliminary estimate, 

1.230.000. 000 bushels; production last 
year (final estimate), 1,540,362,000 
bushels. 

Barley 

State: Preliminary estimate, 26,- 

000,000 bushels; production last year 
(final estimate), 44,800,000 bushels. 
United States: Preliminary estimate, 

184.000. 000 gushels; production last 
year (final estimate), 237,009,000 bush- 
els. 

Rye 

State: Preliminary estimate, 2,633,- 
000 bushels; production last year 
(final estimate), 2,700,000 bushels. 
United States: Preliminary estimate, 

41.884.000 bushels; production last 
year (final estimate), 49,190,000 bush- 
els. 

Flaxseed 

State: October 1 forecast, 8,330,000 
bushels; production last year ( 4 final 
estimate), 6,534,000 bushels. 

United States: October 1 forecast, 

15.400.000 bushels; production last 
year (final estimate), 13,845,000 bush- 
els. 

Potatoes 

State: October 1 forecast, 7,690,000 
bushels; production last year (final es- 
timate), 7,200,000 bushels. 

United States: October 1 forecast*, 

301.000. 000 bushels; production last 
year (final estimate), 359,103,000 
bushels. 

Hay 

State: Preliminary estimate, 801,000 


tons; production last year (final esti- 
mate), 660,000 tons. 

United States: Preliminary esti- 

mate), 85,225,000 tons. 

Prices 

The first price given below is the 
average on October 1 this year, and 
the second the average on October 1 
last year. 

State: Wheat, 125 and 82 cents per 


bushel. Corn, 85 and 57. Oats, 40 
and 25. Potatoes, 97 and 41. Hay, 
$ 6.60 and #5.10 per ton. Eggs, 23 
and 20 cents per dozen. 

United States: Wheat, 136.3 and 

90.9 cents per bushel. Corn, 82.3 and 
70.5 cents. Oats, 44.5 and 3 4.5^ 
cents. Potatoes, 112 and 48.8 cents. 
Elay, $10.36 and $10.69 P er ton. Cot- 
ton, 15.5 and 1 1.2 cents per pound. 
Eggs, 28.1 and 22.3 cents per dozen. 


After aYear’sTest 

^ Under every day conditions this impartial 
/authority wrote this letter. Read it. Your 
experience with Oarbola will be the same. 
You can rid your poultry house of lice and 
mites — you know how important that is to the 
f welfare of your flock — and at the same time, 
at no extra cost for labor or material, paint 
them a snow-white by using 


DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY 
HUSBANDRY 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

Ithaca, N. Y., Aug. 12, 1916 
Carbola Chemical Co. 

After giving Carbola a good trial, I 
am very glad to say that we have found it 
to be far superior to whitewash in ease 
of application and in that it does not 
scale or rub off to any extent. Further, 
the house has been free from mites dur- 
ing the past year. As our order would 
indicate, our first test warrants a much 
more extensive use. 

Sincerely yours, 

„ O. B. KENT 

Instructor , Breeds, Judging and Sanitation 




_ a mineral paint combined with a germicide 20 times stronger than carbolic acid, ' 
— but neither caustic nor poisonous. Comes in powder form ready to use when- I 
ever convenient. Just mix with cold water and put on either with brush or | 
L sprayer. Will not blister, flake or peel. Will not spoil by standing. 

Use It Instead of Whitewash 

in poultry house, cow-barn, hog-pen, creamery, cellar and out-building to 
^prevent the germs of all infectious disease from getting a foot-hold in flock/ 
herd. Get some today from your dealer and have it handy, i 

10 lbs. (10 gals.) $1 and postage. 20 lbs. (20 gals.) $2 delivered. 

50 lbs. (50 gals.) $4- delivered. 


^ Trial package (covers 250 sq. 
ft.) and booklet for 25 cents 
postpaid. Write us to- 
day if your dealer 
won’t supply 
you. 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Dept. J 

7 East 42nd Street New York 



The Wagon that’s Built for Service 


W INONA Wagons are built to make good in hard, steady 
road and field use. Extra strong where extra strength 
is needed. Made from “bone dry”, time seasoned oak and 
hickory, ironed “for keeps.” 

WINONA FARM WAGONS 


/^VUTER bearing axles prevent breakdowns. 

Clipped gears, strongest wheels in the 
world. Bent, double-riveted Felloes. Strongest 
Skeins, Poles and Hounds. Substantial extra 
cleated Boxes. Durable painting. 


Write for Catalog F 

showing different styles 
of Winona Wagons with 
details of their unequall- 
ed construction. 


WINONA WAGON COMPANY, Winona, Minn. 
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^POTATO DEPARTMENT] 


NORTH DAKOTA POTATO ASSO- 
CIATION 


For several years there have been 
very effective State Potato Associations 
in the principal potato growing states. 
Seeing the advisability of such an or- 
ganization in North Dakota, and after 
some discussion extending over several 
years, a number of potato growers met 
recently and established an organiza- 
tion to be known as the North Dakota 
State Potato Association. The chief 
objects of the association are to pro- 
mote the raising of pure varieties of 
potatoes for all commercial and seed 
purposes; to give special attention to 
seed improvement and dissemination, 
especially in relation to standard com- 
mercial varieties; to improve sorting 
and grading methods on the farm and 
at loading stations and to co-operate 
with the National Association in the 
establishment of standard grades and 
adopting a label to be attached to 


Yours 

FREE 


If you are a land- 
owner and do not already have a 
copyofRopp’s New Calculator— writo 
for yours today. This 160-page book (worth 
60c> answers almost any question that arises on 
the farm. We will send it free to landowners only, 
postpaid, together with a catalog of — 

SQUARE DEAL FENCE 

—the fence that outlasts all others. 

• The Square Deal Lock is solf-drain- 
I ing nnd double grips every stay and 
k strand wire without cutting, break- j 
t, ing or slipping. The one-piece stay 1 
wires prevent sagging, bagging 
~r buckling. Tne wavy strand 
wires give springiness — life. ^ 

Write for Free Book today. 

Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 

Industrial St. , Peoria, 111.^ 


v. . - ■ — - — — 

MINNESOTA FARM 
FOR SALE 

160 acres good clay loam land 
3 miles from Leonard, Beltrami 
County, Minnesota. On state 
road, i mile to school and 
church. 40 acres under culti- 
vation, balance fenced for pas- 
ture. House, barn, granaary and 
other buildings in good condi- 
tion. Scandinavian settlement. 

A bargain at $30 per acre on easy 
terms. Write for particulars to 

CLAYTON C. CROSS, 

18 Markham Bldg., Bemidji, Minn. 



ECONOMY 


Before you buy any more fence, 
write for facts about our 26 -inch 
ECONOMY HOG FENCE at I4&c. per 
rod. Many other styles and prices. 

Keystone Steel & Wire Ce. 
5893 Industrial St. PEORIA. ILL. 


such standard grades; to promote the 
raising of desirable types of potatoes 
and encourage the elimination of un- 
desirable types; to assist in maintain- 
ing proper cultural practices; to pro- 
mote all available means of controlling 
or preventing potato diseases; and to 
assist in securing better marketing and 
transportation facilities. 

An annual convention and potato 
exhibit is to be held ~.ach year. The 
establishment of local potato organiza- 
tions to be afft’iated with the state or- 
ganization will be encouraged wherever 
advisable. 

All potato growers and all persons 
representing commercial interests con- 
cerned in the potato industry in North 
Dakota are eligible to membership in 
the Association. The dues for mem- 
bership are one dollar per year. 

The potatoes from North Dakota 
are much i,n demand for both seed and 
table purposes. Much of their popu- 
larity is due to the general freedom 
from diseases. As more potatoes are 
grown in the state more disease is 
likely to appear. It is thru a well-or- 
ganized state association that the 
future of the potato industry can best 
be looked after in North Dakota. All 
growers and shippers of potatoes 
should join the association at once 
and he p it from the beginning in es- 
tablishing policies that will be of most 
value to all people commercially in- 
terested in potatoes. 

The officers elected are A. D. An- 
drews, Mapleton, President; H. O. 
Werner, Fargo, Secretary-Treasurer, 
with Wa’ter Reed, Amenia, Peter 
McLachiln, Hunter and J. E. East- 
gate, of Larimore on the executive 
board. 

The first annual meeting is to be 
held at Devils Lake at the time of the 
North Dakota Improved Seed Grow- 
ers Convention, November 15, 16. 

Liberal prizes are being offered for po- 
tato exhibits by both the Potato Asso- 
ciation and the Improved Seed Grow- 
ers Association. Any potato grower 
will do wisely to attend this meeting 
and to a’so enter some of his potatoes 
in the potato show. The premium 
list will be published in due time. 

Membership dues should be sent to 
H. O. Werner, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Agricultural College, North Dakota. 


GRADING POTATOES FOR 
MARKET 

H. O. Werner, Secretary N. D. 
Potato Association 

Probably the most important factor 
in potato growing is the matter of 
good seed, even tho the grower does 
not always realize this. Next to that, 
and in North Dakota often even of 


more importance, — is the matter of 
marketing the crop to good advantage. 
Good seed governs almost more than 
anything else, — the quality of the po- 
tatoes that will be harvested and the 
price that can be secured for them. 

The matter of grading potatoes has 
received very little attention in North 
Dakota, altho it is one of the most 
important phases in the marketing of 
the crop. Recently in a convention 
of commission men at Indianapolis, 
one of their number in an address 
made this statement, “Fully fifty per 
cent of the labor, expense and fa- 
cilities connected with the distribution 
of food in the markets of the country 
is made necessary in order to do what 
the producer has left undone or has 
done wrong. ” Probably this is very 
true, when one considers the cost of 
labor and high rent in the big cities 
together with the fact that many 
dealers find it necessary to re-sort 
their potatoes before selling them. In 
addition to this expense is the item of 
freight on a lot of dirt and worthless 
cull potatoes which had better be kept 
at home and fed to the livestock. 


FREE BOOKS!!, 

NOW READY! 

My new 100-page fall bargain 
book just oft tne press and 
/ ready to mail! Also the 
second edition of my big, 

250-page 1916 catalogy 
A postal gets your( 
copies today. 

I These books describe thi 
■HHMflfamous Galloway Sani- 
tary Cream Separators, the 
Gafloway Gasoline and 
Kerosene Engines, the new 
modern Galloway Manure 
Spreaders, our New' 1017, ' 

12-20 H P. Tractor, all kinds 
of farm machinery, ensilage , 
cutters, power house accessories, 
grinders, buggies, wagons, har- > 
ness, fencing, roofing, saddles, auto- 
mobiles, stock tanks, auto accessories, 
sewing machines, household goodL. 
carpets furniture, complete lino of 
clothing for every member of the famil. . 

Write now! Save$200 to$600 on fall buying! 

WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
9 87 Galloway S«a., Waterloo, 



A$45 Saddle, $36Cash 



Our latest Swell 
Fork Saddle, 14- 
inch swell front, 
28-in. wool-lined 
skirt, 3-in. stir- 
rup leather, : 
rig, made of best 
oak leather, guar- 
anteed beef hide 
covered solid steel 
ork. 

THE FRED 

MUELLER 

Saddle & Harness 
Co., Dept. R. 1413- 
15-17-19 Larimer 
St. Denver, Colo. 
Send in your name 
for our catalogue 
now ready. 



READ THIS 

Th-re must be a reason why ther- is such 
a demand for Justin’s Boots- If you 
are going to wear boots, why not wear 
the beet? Yours for the Best Cowboy 
Boots Made. Send us your address 
on a postal card *nd we will send you our 
cata’ogue, and self-measuring system. 

GIVE US A TRIAL 

H. J. JUSTIN & SONS 

Mf grs. of Justin's Celebrated Cow- 
boy Boots. NOCONA, TEXAS 
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No matter how good or high-priced 
the market, the highest price will al- 
ways be paid for the carefully graded 
potatoes, and in seasons of poor prices 
the ungraded potatoes will frequently 
sell at a Loss or very much smaller 
profit than .graded stock. As an ex- 
ample, in this season of exceptionally 
high prices, the following potato 
market conditions are noted in a re- 
port dated Sept. 9, 1916: 

Kansas City $1.35 to $1 .50 per bushel 
Minneapolis $1.25 to $1.50 per bushel 
Chicago #1.25 to $1.50 per bushel 

New York-Jersey No. 1 #2.75 to #3. 
per bbl. (180 lbs.) 

Maine $3.15 to #3.25 per 165 lb. bag 
Long Island #3.00 to #3.25 per 165 lb. 
bag. 

These figures show that in Minne- 
apolis and Chicago some one on the 
market was willing to pay 25 cents 
more per bushel for some potatoes 
than for others. On the New York 
market the New Jersey potatoes have 
the reputation for poor grading while 
Maine and Long Island stock is care- 
fully graded. The financial gain 
thru the grading is readily appre- 
ciated, for on the above date, New 
Jersey potatoes at the highest price 
so'd for less per barrel, or just equal, 
to the lowest price for Long Island 
and Maine potatoes marketed in bags 
holding even less than a barrel. 

Coming more nearly to home are 
the Moorhead, Minn., quotations of 75 
to 80 cents per bushel for ungraded 
and 87 to 88 cents per bushel for 
graded potatoes on October 4th. 

One of the most successful growers’ 
organizations in the country is the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce 
Exchange. They grade their potatoes 
carefully with the result that their 
Red Star Brand potatoes always sell 
easily at 25 cents more per barrel than 
other potatoes. 

One of the most extreme cases in 
the grading of potatoes, yet one that 
shows the possibilities, is the method 
used by some Idaho and Montana 
growers in shipping big baking pota- 
toes to New York City. These pota- 
toes are graded and boxes labeled to 
show the contents. Some boxes con- 
tain tubers weighing between eight 
and ten ounces, some not less than 
ten or more than twelve ounces, etc., 
while in some boxes each potato is 
guaranteed to weigh one pound or 
more. These potatoes usually sell in 
New York at an advance of #1.00 per 
bushel over the finest New York or 
Maine potatoes. Marketing like that 
has its limit, but is shows how great 
are the opportunities for the producer. 

The first step in grading potatoes is 
the growing of good, smooth, uniform 
potatoes. This is done by careful 
seed selection and then by plowing 


deep and giving the potato field the 
best of care all thru the season. If 
the greatest portion of the potatoes 
are of the desired type the amount of 
labor in sorting will be greatly de- 
creased and the amount of culls will 
be lessened. 

It is generally considered that to be 
first' grade, — potatoes should be run 
over a one and seven-eighths inch 
screen for round potatoes and a one 
and three-fourths inch screen for long 
potatoes; they should be of one va- 
riety, reasonably clean, firm, mature 
and practically free from scab, late 
blight, sunburn, frost, mechanical in- 
jury or other external imperfections, a 
tolerance of 5% by count and 10% by 
weight to be allowed. This is the 
standard adopted by a number of 
Potato Associations. Some require a 
larger mesh screen and some a small- 
er. Practically free from scab gener- 
ally means not over 15.% showing 
scab and these to be spots less than 
one-half inch in diameter and no deep 
spots. 

Individual potato growers may fre- 
quently think it inadvisable to grade 
potatoes unless they are very large 


producers. In these cases, co-oper- 
ation of several or a number of grow- 
ers in a community, in establishing 
market grades, will be one means of 
solving the problem. Another way is 
to establish a state-wide brand under 
the auspices of the State Potato Asso- 
ciation. No matter what method is 
used to establish the grade used, any 
determined continuous efforts in the 
line of grading potatoes are sure to 
meet with success and bring the pota- 
to grower much of the revenue from 
his potatoes which now goes to the 
various dealers. 


I ARK? want Shipments of 

LUU| \« LIVE and DR E SS ED 

POULTRY 

CREAM - CHICKENS - TURKEYS 
DUCKS - GEESE - GUINEAS 
Pigeons, Calves, Hogs, Beans, Cat- 
tle Hides, Horse Hides, Pelts, Furs 
Muskrat, Skunk and Rabbits. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST and 
SHIPPING TAGS 

The R. E COBB CO. 


THIRD ST. 


ST. PALM , MINN. 



Reboring and Grinding of 
Cylinders 


This is the time to fit up your steam engines and 
gas tractors for the coming season 

We can rebore and grind your cylinders, fit new oversize pis- 
? tons and rings, make and fit new crank pins, straighten shafts, 
! bore and bush gears and clutches or do any kind of machine work. 
I Reflue boilers and replace stay bolts. We carry in stock all sizes 
j of stay bolts, patch bolts, bracket bolts, rivets, boiler flues, stay- 
| bolt taps and boiler taps, shafting, shaft hangers, cast iron pulleys, 
j wood split pulleys. Writeand let us quote prices on any work you have. 

| Craig Brothers, Fargo, N. D. 

j P. O. Box 295. ----- Telephone 554 W. 



NORTH DAKOTA SCHOOL LAW 


For the first time since 1911 has the State published a volume of the School Laws, 
and not until 1919 will another edition be printed by the State. 

WOULD YOU KNOW 

For what reasons a pupil may be suspended or expelled? 

Whether one is allowed to read the Bible in school? 

What branches must be taught every day? 

For what purposes the school house may be used? 

Who may vote on school matters and what are the voters’ qualifications? 

How schools may be consolidated? 

What recourse one has if he is not satisfied with the ratings, of the examining board? 

Whether free text-books may be adopted without a vote? 

What to do when a pupil or parent disturbs the school? 

What provision is now made for transportation of pupils? 

How pupils may be compelled to attend school? 

Whether children may be employed in stores and factories? 

How a certificate may be revoked? 

What the law is regarding drinking cups, fire escapes, hitching posts, school libraries, 
pension fund, accredited diplomas, etc.? 

THEN ORDER A COPY OF THE LATEST SCHOOL LAWS 
Price, post paid, 30 cents. 

W. G. Crocker, - Lisbon, North Dakota 

* — - — — • • — — — — .4 
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Small yields with remunerative 
prices are almost as enouraging as 
big yields and low prices. 


The eleventh International Dry- 
Farming Congress will convene in El 
Paso, Texas, October 19. 


The weather conditions have been 
ideal for plowing. If winter finds any 
fields unplowed, whose fault will it be? 


Corn need not hang its head this 
year. Now is the time to decide to 
make it one of the rotation crops on 
your farm. 

If measures now under way suc- 
ceed the farmers of North Dakota will 
not be at the mercy of the Yucatan 
twine trust. 


Next month the North Dakota 
Farmer will emphasize the subject of 
legumes and will have something to 
say regarding the care of live stock. 

Happy is the farmer this year who 
has a car-load or more of fat hogs, 
sheep or steers for the market. The 
rust did not interfere with their 
growth. 

If, the farmers of the state Realized 
the value of the grouse they would 
pass a law protecting them the year, 
round, regardless of the pleasure-seek- 
ing huntsmen. 

Many of our faults will have to be 
corrected by our children, not the 
least of which will be to restore to the 
soil the fertility that we are now 
mining out of it. 

Better take stock of your farm 
equipment. Are you conserving the 


time and strength of the folks in and 
about the house as well as those of 
the workers in the field? 

From general appearances more 
plowing will be done this fall than for 
several years, and earlier. As the 
late Jas. J. Hill used to remark: 
“Early plowing means two or three 
more bushels to the acre at harvest 
time.” 

The high price of print paper is 
cause for the printer’s discontent. 
Just why paper and gasoline should 
soar skyward has not been satisfac- 
torily explained except on the theory 
that the manufacturers are bent on 
taking all the traffic will stand. 


If the straw that is burned every 
fall were converted into manure and 
restored to the soil it would materially 
increase the prosperity of the state. 
The plea that no other use can be 
made of straw may be true, but a 
system of farming that makes the 
burning of straw an economic con- 
venience is in need of renovation, if 
not revolution. 

A trip thru almost any section of 
the state reveals many well-planned 
farm buildings and not unfrequently 
these buildings are protected by 
thrifty groves of trees and shrubbery. 
All this indicates thrift in spite of 
greater prosperity that might be en- 
joyed if farmers paid more attention 
to the co-operative distribution of 
their farm products. 

Hereafter we shall devote con- 
siderable space to potato growers’ 
interests. The Potato Association of 
North Dakota meets at Devils Lake 
next month. It is not too late to 
send your exhibit. In ordinary sea- 
sons this state produces excellent tu- 
bers. Why not join the Association 
and promote this feature of diversifi- 
cation? 


With a packing plant located at 
Grand Forks the northeastern part of 
the state will find a good market for 
their livestock right at their doors. 
Perhaps ere this is read the Equity 
packing plant will be located farther 
south or west which will afford com- 
petition within the state. These en- 
terprises indicate progress and farmers 
should give them their patronage, 
both in selling and buying. 


Too many contend that so long as 
farmers prosper as a general rule they 
have no grounds for complaint, re- 
gardless of how many tolls middle- 
men take out of their products. The 


farmer, however, is entitled to all that 
his labor and investment warrant and 
it is his business to secure it by every 
legitimate means at his command. At 
the same time he must take into con- 
sideration the services that others 
render his industry and cheerfully con- 
cede them as fair remuneration for 
their work as he demands for his, 
tho without permitting them to fix 
the remuneration both ways. 

It has been asserted that Holland 
devotes one-fourth its revenue to the 
support of refugees from Belgium, a 
noble example. Albania with her 
200,000 starving people is now calling 
for help. The people of North Dako- 
ta, notwithstanding the partial failure 
of the small-grain crop, is wonder- 
fully bless'ed. Those who wish to 
contribute to this unfortunate nation, 
a most unfortunate “bystander,” 
should send to The Balkan Relief 
Fund, under the auspices of The 
Christian Work, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICE 

Owing to the great advance in pa- 
per of nearly 125% and materials of 
50%, the subscription price of the 
North Dakota Farmer will be ad- 
vanced on December 1 to 75 cents a year. 

Offer 

Until that date we will accept sub- 
scriptions at the present rate of 50 
cents for one year, or #1.00 for three 
years. ' If you prefer you may have 
for #1.00, the North Dakota Farmer 
for two years and as a premium 
either the Document Box, or a pair 
of 6-inch Nickel Plated Pliers, or a 
pair of Self Sharpening Shears or a 
North Dakota School Law, or a sub- 
scription to the Rotary. 

The North Dakota Farmer has for 
its motto, “Not how much, but how 
usable.” We strive to furnish season- 
able material each month. We do 
not attempt to cover a large amount 
of territory. North Dakota is our 
field and as a state farm paper we 
work unselfishly for the best interests 
of the farmers of the state, always 
building and boosting. Notwith- 
standing the fact that we are a state 
publication, we welcome as subscribers 
those farmers of our neighboring states 
who believe in a clean, reliable, sci- 
entific farm paper. 

Please renew your subscription, tell 
us our faults and pass on to your 
neighbors whatever of value you find 
in us. 

Yours for service, 


PUBLISHER 
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LivestocK Department 


FARM AND STOCK NOTES 


N. J. Shepherd 

If suckling pigs need treatment give 
it thru the sow. 

The amount of the product does not 
always measure the profits. 

To pull a horse’s head into an un- 
natural position is unnecessary tor- 
ture. 

With no class of stock does mixing 
breeds promiscuously work well. 

While the pigs are sucklings, feed- 
ing the sow will mean feeding the pigs. 

As a rule, the cleaner the feed and 
feeding places the better the pork 
made. 

A pig gains more in weight from a 
given amount of food than any other 
animal. 

There is no work on a farm too 
light for the draft horse where a horse 
is needed at all 

A horse trained to a moderate 
quick walk will command a readier 
market at better prices than a slow 
animal of otherwise equal merit. 

It is a safe rule never to undeiv 
take more than you can do at the 
right time and in the proper manner. 

The most valuable horse to the user 
of horses is the one that will do him 
the greatest amount of work at the 
least expense 

That system • of farming is best 
which markets the products of the 
farm in the most compact form and 
leaves the greatest amount .of fertilizer 
behind. 

At no other time in the life of the 
animal is the influence of liberal or 
of scant feeding so great as when the 
animal is young. 

Generally, that producer is most 
successful who keeps himself in the 
line of the market; who gives some 
thought to the problem of how he can 
best please the buyer. 

The pig will give a larger return for , 
food than any other farm animal, but 
the returns made will be in proportion 
to the kind and quality of the food 
given. 

When weakened by underfeeding or 
made sluggish by overfeeding the 
natural powers of procreation are 
equally enfeebled and the capacity of 
the animal in a normal state of health 
is greatly reduced. 

The man who keeps geldings or 
mules for his farm work secures only 
teeir labor in return, while the man 


who keeps draft mares receives not 
only their labor but in addition their 
colts. 

The improvement of the pig has 
been directed toward hastening the 
race from birth to market and when 
we let them go with out gain for a 
time we set back the wheels of prog- 
ress that much. 

The object of the general farmer 
should be to produce, as far as pos- 
sible, everything that his family and 
his livestock will use and have a sur- 
plus of those products that can be 
most readily marketed, yet will take 
the least quantity of fertilizing ele- 
ments from this soil. In this way he 
reduces his outlay to a minimum and 
gives himself an opportunity to realize 
on a variety of products. 

With fattening animals, as the 
amount of fat increases beyond a cer- 
tain limit nervous force decreases in 
proportion. Instead of being restless 
and uneasy from hunger there is a 
quiet laziness that the feeder likes to 
see. In this condition there is far less 
waste of moisture from the system by 
evaporation than there is when the 
animal is thin in flesh and the animal 
will require and drink less water than 
in the early stage of feeding. 


MARKETING LIVESTOCK AND 
MEATS 


Marked variation in methods of 
marketing meat animals in different 
sections of the United States and in 
methods of marketi g different classes 
of animals in the country as a whole 
has been found by specialists of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture from 
a survey of the livestock marketing 
conditions of the country. The data 
obtained by the survey have been 
published as Part V. of a report of an 
exhaustive study of the meat situation 
in the United States. 

The three general methods of mar- 
keting found to be in most coommon 
use are: 

Shipping to the large centralized 
markets, selling to local butchers and 
packers, and the sale of farm-prepared 
meats to dealers or consumers. The 
bulk of the animals from the Central 
States, it was found, is sold thru the 
centralized markets, while some form 
cf local marketing predominates in 
the extreme eastern, western, and 
southern sections. 

The great central markets handle 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 

One Cent a Word 

Small advertisement* will be classified under 
appropriate headings at the low price of one 
cent a word for each insertion. Cash must ac- 
company all orders. Each initial or number 
must count as one word. TRY IT HERE. 


LIVE STOCK 


WORLD’S CHAMPION A. R. RED POLLS! 

Minnesota Champion A. R. Guernseys 
Consistent Winners In the 1915 Show Ring 
20 of our foundation cows average 601.6 tbs. 
butterfat, official. 

Jean Du Luth Farm, : Duluth, Minn. 


Purebred Registered 

ffTP HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The wonderful vitality which is character 
Stic of the purebred Holstein- Friesian breed 
s strikingly shown in the career of Jetske 
Roe’s Aaggie’s Artis, owned by F. M. Nichols 
Oi Lyndonville, Vt. She is nearly twenty 
years old and in April wascarrying her sixteenth 
calf. For fifteen gestation periods she totaled 
232,500 pounds of milk which, at 4 cents a 
quart, would be $4,620, at a cost for feed for 
fifteen years amounting to $1,980. She thus 
shows a profit of $2,640, in addition to which 
must be reckoned $6,000 worth of fine healthy 
calves. She has won many ribbons and prizes 
at fairs and has seven daughters with A. R. O. 
records.. There’s big money in the big “Black 
and White” Holsteins. 

Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein -Friesian Association of America 
F.L. Houghton, Sec’y Box267,Brattleboro, Vt. 


ENVILLA STOCK FARM 

Cogswell, N. D. 

Will quote you special prices at any time on 
Angus Cattle, Feeding and Breeding Sheep, 
Shetland Ponies, Duroc Jersey Hogs. WolJ 
Hounds, Collies, Rat, Bird Dogs and othei 
breeds, Angora Cats. All varieties of chickens 
turkeys, geese, ducks, guineas, pheasants, rabbits 
ferrets. Pets. Live Foxes, Skunks, Mink and 
Badgers. 

Bixby’s Red Polls 

My herd bull, J. D. Merryweather, 
No. 24396, is the son of J. D. Millie, 
A. R. Grand Champion cow at Min- 
nesota and Montana, in the 1915 
show-ring and won the milk and but- 
ter contest with Guernseys, Jerseys 
and Brown Swiss competing with 
records of 600 pounds butterfat. J. D. 
Millie weighed 1280 pounds at thirty 
months old, and is full sister to the 
World’s Champion two-year-old heifer. 
J. S. BIXBY, : : LISBON, N. DAK. 


FOR QUICK SALE 

Crowded for range, am compelled to sell 40 
head of mares and geldings. Address Patrick 
McDonnell, Ennis, Mont. 


ROCKY HILL SHROPSHIRES. Twenty-five 
head of registered ewes for sale reasonable. 
Also, a nice smooth bunch of ram lambs and a 
few aged rams Ernest Palfrey, Hope, N. D. 


PLEASANT GROVE FARM 

REYNOLDS, N. D. 



Grand Forks Co., N. D., offers some of the finest 
registered Shropshire and Hampshire and Oxford 
Rams for sale. Better order now before they are 
all sold. Write to R. E. Strutz, Bismarck, N. D. 
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four-fifths of the sheep and lambs, 
two-thirds of the hogs, and approxi- 
mately one-half of the beef cattle. 
For local slaughter about one-third of 
the beef cattle, one-eighth of the 
s eep and lambs, and one-twelfth of 
he hogs are sold. Nearly one-third 
of the hogs and about one-tenth of 
the beef cattle and one-twentieth of 
the sheep and lambs are slaughtered 
on farms and ranges. Relatively 
more sheep are shipped in carload lots 
by owners than any other class of 
livestock. Cattle, hogs, and calves 
follow in the order named. In. sales 
to local buyers hogs lead, with calves, 
cattle, and sheep following in order. 

The study discloses that the time of 
buying stockers and feeders and the 
selling of finished animals is restricted 
too generally to a few months of the 
year. Should stock-feeding operations 
be better adjusted to market condi- 
tions, a decided influence toward a 
more even distribution of the supply 
would be the result. 


HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY HEIFER 
AND BULL CALVES. Choice selected prom- 
ising dairy calves, practically pure Holstein 
and pure Guernsey, but not registered, nice 
color. $20.00 each, all express paid to any 
point in North Dakota and adjoining states. 

Order two, you will be so well pleased you will 
want more. — Meadow Glen Yards, Whitewater, 
Wis. 


A NATURAL DAIRY COUNTRY. Aitkin 
County. Lands cheap from our Company. All 
the time you want. Come and see them. A 
little money will start you on the road to inde- 
pendence and prosperity. Come, see, or write, 
Arnold, Land Agent, 107 Wolvin Bldg., Duluth, 
Minn. 


LEARN TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC. We train 
men and women to be good public speakers. 
Money, position and prominence to be gained 
thru good platform work. Total cost is only 
$5.00. We tearh other things — send for outline. 
Prin. W. C. Moore, New Egypt, N. J. 

WANTED. Live Foxes, Skunks, Mink and Badg- 
ers, any time. „ „ _ 

Envilla Stock Farm, . Cogswell, N. D. 


WANTED to hear from owner of good farm for 
sale.- State cash price and description. D. F. 
Bush, Minneapolis, Minn. 


POWER FARMING. The magazine of farming 
with mechanical power. Send 10 cents for three 
months’ trial subscription. Power Farming, 
B ox C, St. Joseph, Mich. 

PHOTO POCKET CUTLERY and Farm Implements. Cat- 
alog free. OIL HRISS COMPANY, Neccduli, Wisconsin. 


Fence Posts and Small Telephone Poles, Direct 
from Producer to Consumer. Pay after Inspec- 
tion, Save Middlemen’s Profit. Prompt Service, 
Personal Attention. Write for Delivered Prices 
in Carload Lots. Becker & Vogel, Clarks 
Fork, Idaho. 


FARMS OR BUSINESS, any kind, anywhere. 
We locate you free, deal directly with owner. 
Send for our free magazine. Western Sales 
Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Young, Man, would you accept a tailormade suit 
just for showing it to your friends? Then write 
Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 411, Chicago, 
and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful 
offer. 

WANTED: To hear from owner of farm or un- 
improved land, for sale. O. K. Hawley, Bald- 
win, Wisconsin. 

WANT TO BUY LAND? Get iri touch with 
our Company. Cut out the middleman. Maps. 
Pfices. Literature. Arnold, Land Com’r, 509 
Wolvin Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 

FREE CATALOG KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Cooperative associations of cattle 
raisers are becoming an important 
factor in marketing, the report shows. 
Seven hundred and fifty organizations 
which market cattle in a cooperative 
way now exist in 15 states. Four 
hundred and thirty of these organi- 
zations are primarily livestock shipping 
associations. The greatest activity of 
this sort was found in Minnesota, 
where 215 cooperative livestock ship- 
ping associations are located. The 
Department specialists declare that 
these associations bring greater re- 
turns to the farmers because of the 
reduction of marketing expenses and 
the realization of the prevailing prices 
at the centralized markets, and that 
they are also valuable because of their 
educational features. 

Stockyards and Packing Estab- 
lishments 

The system of centralized livestock 
markets in the United States is the 
largest single factor in the marketing 
of meat animals. It is noteworthy 
that this system is peculiar to the 
United States, no other country' hav- 
ing developed such markets for their 
livestock. Not only is livestock sold 
for slaughter at the centralized mar- 
kets, but a large proportion of stocker 
and feeder cattle also passes thru 
these market centexs. 

The chief outlet for food producing 
animals in this country, the study dis- 
closes, is wholesale slaughtering and 
meat packing. Such industries usually 
are associated with the great central- 
ized markets. More than 1,200 
slaughtering and meat packing es- 
tablishments were operating in the 
United States in 1914, and turned out 
products worth #1,651,765,424. The 
specialists report that one of the 
striking features of the industry is the 
concentration of ownership. Packing 
establishments buy directly from the 
produce in California to a greater ex- 
tent than in any other state or sec- 
tion. This practice, which in the 
opinion of the specialists, will con- 
tinue to be important in those parts 
of the country remote from cen- 
tralized markets, is most character- 
istic of the western group, of states in 
general There is a decided difference 
of opinion among producers, market- 
men, and packers as to the effects of 
this practice in sections supplied with 
central markets on the general market 
prices of livestock and on the prosper- 
ity of cattle raisers. 

Municipally owned or controlled 
abattoirs are becoming increasingly 
important in the local marketing of 
livestock, the report shows, and are 
displacing rapidly the old type of 
slaughterhouse. Public abattoirs have 
been established in 22 cities and 13 
states. Local conditions should deter- 


mine whether or not a city should 
build its own abattoir, and a thoro 
examination of conditions, therefore, 
should be made before definite action 
is taken. 

Great variations were found to 
exist in the losses of and damage to 
livestock in transit on different rail- 
roads. On one road the claims paid 
amounted to 19 per cent of the reve- 
nue during a certain period, and on 
another to less than 5 per cent. 

The correlation between average 
livestock and meat prices over rela- 
tively long periods is closer than is 
generally understood. When the price 
of livestock rises or falls, meat prices 
tend to change in the same directions. 

Market Returns 

In order to secure information as to 
the relative cost of the different fac- 
tors or steps in the processes of mar- 
keting animals and the proportions of 
the final price reaching the farmer and 
other parties to the transactions, the 
specialists traced several typical lots 
of beef cattle from producer to con- 
sumer, both thru centralized markets 
and where the animals were disposed 
of locally. In the former case the 
farmer’s share of the gross returns 
ranged from 54 per cent to 85 per 
cent, while from 2 per cent to 5 per 
cent went to pay market expenses, 2 
per cent to 9 per cent was received by 
the packers, and 8 per cent to 33 per 
cent by the retailers. In the local 
sales, from 62 per cent to 84 per cent 
of the gross returns was received by 
the farmer and from 15 per cent to 38 
per cent by the retailer. The de- 
tailed figures indicate, however, that 
even when account is taken of the 
fact that lower grade stock is sold 
locally the returns from such sales are 
not as great relatively as those from 
sales thru centralized markets. 


HOGGING DOWN CORN 

The hogs at the North Dakota Ex- 
periment Station are husking their 
own corn. The flint varieties were 
mature enough to begin “hogging 
down” nearly four weeks ago. At the 
Edgeley Sub-station corn is also being 
“hogged down.” In previous trials in 
“hogging down” corn at the North 
Dakota Experiment Station the hogs 
have given returns averaging #30 per 
acre. Trials have been made in com- 
paring the returns from corn “hogged 
down,” as compared to corn husked 
and fed the h gs' The best returns 
have been given by the hogs helping 
themselves to the corn. This saves 
the work of husking and hauling the 
corn to the hogs. 

When the corn is “hogged down”, 
such early maturing varieties as the 
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Gehu and Squaw corn can be grown. 
These would be a little difficult to 
husk due to the ears being so close to 
the ground, and they can not be 
handled by machinery for the same 
reason. Growing such varieties makes 
it possible to start the corn feeding 
earlier than would be possible with the 
larger varieties of corn. In this way 
“hogging down” corn lengthens the 
corn feeding season before cold weath 
er. 


GLANDERS 



According to the North Dakota Ex- 
periment Station, glanders is an in- 
fectious disease affecting horses and 
sometimes attacking man. One of the 
symptoms is the formation of ulcers 
in the nose and a discharge, mixed 
with blood, but without an offensive 
odor, from the nose. The glands un- 
der the jaw often swell, Swellings 
often occur on the legs, ulcers some- 
times form on the skin, the coat is 
apt to be dull, and the affected horse 
loses flesh. 

The discharges from the nose con- 
tain the germs which shows how easy 
it is for a glandered horse to infect a 
watering trough or manger. It also 
gives an idea of the care that needs to 
be exercised when glanders is in a 
community in order to keep well 
horses from becoming infected. 

Horses that come Trom a distance 
whether brought by horse traders, im- 
migrants, or gyipsies, sometimes are 
affected and so spread the contagion. 

There is no cure for glanders and 
being so contagious it has been found 
best to kill glandered horses. The 
sooner they are killed and destroyed 
the less danger of other horses becom- 
ing infected. This is so much of a 
community problem that in North 
Dakota the state pays the owner of a 
glandered horse, that is killed by one 
of the agents of the state, a part of its 
value. 

Sworn Statement of NORTH DA- 
KOTA FARMER Made Under 

New Postal Laws 

Editor, J. H. Worst, New Rockford, N. D. 
Publisher, W. G. Crocker, Lisbon, N. D. 
Owner — W. G. Crocker, Lisbon, N. D. 

There are no bonds, mortgages or 
other securities outstanding against 
the NORTH DAKOTA FARMER. 

NORTH DAKOTA FARMER, 

By W. G. Crocker, 
Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, 
this ist day of October, 1916. 

W. F. Grange 

(Seal) 

My commission expires Nov. 16, 
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POULTRY TOPICS 


Michael K. Boyer 


Mismanagement Mistakes 

For the past few years quite a num- 
ber of rich people have engaged in the 
poultry business by establishing brood- 
er and egg plants on their vast es- 
tates. Many of these failed to make 
a success of it, and the cry has been: 
Where is the living in poultry culture 
when rich men, with all their capital, 
and with the assistance of experts, 
fail to make it pay? 

In many cases the proprietor erects 
gothic houses for his stock, and invests 
large sums of money in other unneces- 
sary matters, which are anything but 
practical. Businesslike, he will sum 
up the outlay, and charge the business 
with six per cent for the loan of the 
money. He will hire an expert at 
#1,000 a year, and this salary is add- 
ed to expenses, as it should be. And 
about the first thing the expert does 
is to call for changes in the houses, in 
the machinery, in the breeds, and in 
many other things, and more money 
is put in play that could have been 
avoided had the start been made by a 
man who understood what he was do- 
ing. Of course,- legal interest for all 
this must be . charged ' All these 
changes take time, and naturally keep 
back the progress of that plant; and 
in a few years, just about the time 
matters are beginning to move along 
smoothly, the proprietor becomes dis- 
gusted, closes up shop, and another 
failure is added to the list. 

The great trouble is that in many 
of these cases the proprietor knows 
nothing at all about the business, and 
is apt to be led by advice from every 
Tom, Dick and Harry who “just as a 
favor thought he would inform him.” 
For such men it is difficult to give 
satisfaction, no matter how good the 
expert may be. 

We have a case in mind of a farm 
owned by a wealthy man who had 
in his employ a man fully qualified to 
make a success, but it seems the plant 
was nothing but a dead loss right 
from the start. We were invited to 
call and point out what was wrong. 
We carefully looked the situation over, 
examined the feeding tables, and “the 
rules made by the proprietor, thru 
suggestions -of friends” — and then we 
catechised the manager and got his 
views. After we were all thru, we 
went to the proprietor and suggested 


that he destroy those rules, spurn all 
voluntary advice, and let the manager 
work out the problems. We plainly 
told him that the system was all 
right, and the manager was all right, 
but that he himself was all wrong. 
It was a bitter pill, but he swallowed 
it. Today the manager is making a 
success, for the reason that he has 
been allowed to show his hand. 

In a number of cases, to’o, cheap 
labor is employed to manage these 
plants, and the proprietor, himself a 
novice, cannot wisely dictate. The 
successful farms are those to which 
the proprietors give their personal at- 
tention, they being experienced in that 
line of work. There are a great many 
men in this country who, when work- 
ing under an experienced man, are ex- 
cellent help but if allowed to manage 
the affair themselves are miserable 
failures. 

Lack of attention to the details of 
management is the chief cause of 
failures, coupled with the common 
custom of leaving such management 
to hired help. The man who invests 
his money, and has it always at stake, 
is the only person who can care for 
his stock with a view to any future 
profit. I do not mean to say that it 
is absolutely necessary that the pro- 
prietor of a plant should clean the 
coops, and otherwise perform the 
dirty work of his farm, but it is be- 
yond question necessary that he 
should be “within striking distance” 
of his plant, to see that the details 
are performed properly, and that his 
flock is thriving accordingly. 

A careless and indifferent proprietor, 
too, is apt to change a good employee 
into one of the same spirit. On the 
other hand, a shiftless fellow can often 
be trained into careful work. I know 
of a young man once . noted for his 
carelessness and forgetfulness, who, 
being employed by a careful poulterer, 
soon fell into his ways, and today is 
the most trustworthy man on . the 
place. 

Economy, mindfulness of the de- 
tails, regularity in the performance of 
the duties, carefulness in all the work, 
and always on hand, are nuggets of 
gold in the poultry business. They 
avoid many disasters, and make suc- 
cess more of a certainty. Where a 
man has capital and experience, and 
where he is likewise endowed with 


Advertise Your Poultry 

Send for display and classified ’rates. 


good business sense, he generally suc- 
ceeds. But without capital and ex- 
perience, as well as the proper qualifi- 
cations, it is very hard for him to 
make a success. It won’t do to be 
handicapped. Begin small according 
to the amount of money and experi- 
ence available, and gradually grow. 

A Sadly Neglected Industry 

No livestock are more neglected 
than poultry. Just anything, it seems, 
is good enough for chickens. Some 
people even border onto cruelty. 
Much of it is thoughtlessness — I can- 
not believe that a cruel spirit is in 
these people. 

It should be the rule of every live- 
stock keeper, whether it be cows, 
horses, hogs, chickens, dogs, or any- 
thing else, that has life, that they 
must be given proper food, proper 
care and proper housing. 

It is nothing uncommon to go 
among people who compel their fowls 
to roost in trees, or in open sheds 
where the wind whistles thru. Such 
people never expect eggs during win- 
ter, neither do they look to have as 
many fowls by spring as they had in 
early fall. There is no telling the 
amount that freeze to death under 
this heartless exposure. The apology 
these people make is that this expo- 
sure makes fowls hardy. Probably it 
would be a good idea to let the owner 
have a treat of that method for main- 
taining health. 

Another class put up a regular box 
of a house, with boards thrown over 
for a roof, and this they have the 
gumption to call a “well-made hen 
house — not very fancy, but all that 
is needed.” 

While each year marks improvement 
in the condition of poultry on the 
farm, there still remains much mission- 
ary work to be done. There is no 
reason why poultry culture should be 
a sadly neglected industry. 


FOR SALE. Well Bred Up R. C. Reds. 
First prize winners; cockerels, ,$1.25, pullets, 50c. 

Mrs. John Henderson, Bx228, Beulah, N. D. 

White and Columbia Wyandottes, 

Light Brahmas, and S. C. White Leghorns 
Over 30 years a breeder. Stock and eggs for 
sale. MICHAEL K. BOYER, Box 27, Ham- 
monton. New Jersey. 

Quality White 
Rocks 

Hatching Eggs and Stock in season. We have 
the Best. O. A. Barton, Valley City, N. I). 

BARRED P. ROCKS 

Big, Strong, Prize-Winning Stock 
Hawkins, Bradley Strain 

Eggs and stock in season at very 
reasonable prices. 

PERCY BEALS 

BOX 736 : : FARGO, N. DAK. 
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ScHool and Home 





Miss Ura Leader, 
Ruraldale, N. D., 
Dear Miss Leader: 
Before this time 
you must have re- 
alized that corn 
has again proven 
its Worth on North 
Dakota farms. The 
most peculiar thing 
about corn is that 
t does this every year. A bumper 

crop of wheat rises up about once in 
ten years and blackens both eyes of 
King Korn, but corn “comes back” 

every time. 

Don't you think, Miss Leader, that 
it is about time for people in this state 
to quit taking corn as a joke? Corn 
has come to stay. The acreage de- 
voted to corn during the next few 
years no doubt will be doubled many 
times. Corn has been tried and prov- 
en- ^ * 

There are many advantages in grow- 
ing corn, and but . few disadvantages. 
But there are a few points which 
must be considered if the greatest 
profit is to be derived from the crop. 

When the first state-wide corn show 
was held about twelve years ago there 
was hardly a good exhibit in the whole 
show. The corn was badly mixed. 
The ears were too large, most of them 
were immature. There was hardly a 
pure variety of corn found in the 
state. 

There are several* good varieties 
well-suited to the state at this time. 
The use of poor seed has much 
to do with small yields at this time. 
Look well to the seed corn. The 
boys and girls of the state have done 
much in making improvement along 
this line. The corn club work has 
been a mighty factor. 

Another big drawback to the pro- 
duction of corn is the lack of stock. 
Corn will be grown primarily as a ro- 
tation crop and t p assist in cleaning 
up the weeds, insects and diseases. It 
ought not to be grown primarily as a 
sale crop. It is therefore necessary to 
have stock in order to properly dis- 
pose of the crop. 

Corn requires proper culture if the 
results previously mentioned are to be 
obtained. If the culture is not thoro, 
the corn field may become the best 
weed producing place on the farm. It 
is the culture and not the crop that 
has the beneficial effect on the soil. 

Early planting and good culture are 
essential. But first comes good seed. 


There is a great deal of poor corn seed 
planted in North Dakota. Let us 
consider something of how to obtain 
good seed. 

As you well know corn is a cross- 
pollinated plant. It is easily mixed. 
In all corn fields you will find many 
types and variations. There will be 
short plants and tall plants; early and 
late cars, and good and bad individu- 
als in many different respects. 

The possibilities of improving the 
corn crop thru seed selection is mar- 
velous. First, I advise that the corn 
grower begin with the best foundation 
stock of a variety well-suited ’to his 
locality. Every year from that time 
on the grower should practice the 
most careful seed selection. Some of 
the important things to consider are: 
height of stalk, height of ear, position 
of ear, maturity, productiveness, and 
lastly, ear characters. 

By all means start with a well-im- 
proved variety adapted to your lo- 
cality. Different varieties are suited 
to different sections. Some are more 
useful for one purpose than for an- 
other. At this time there are several 
good varieties of both dent and flint. 

Gehu is the earliest of the varieties 
common to North Dakota. It is a 
small yellow flint. The ears grow 
very close to the ground, but it yields 
well and makes a good variety for 
feeding in the field. It is almost sure 
to ripen every year in this state. 

Dakota White flint is quite similar 
to Gehu, except in color as the name 
indicates. It is perhaps a little larger. 

Mercer is one of the best varieties 
of corn for the state; It is a flint va- 
riety of yellow color, medium in ma- 
turing, and a good yielder. 

Northwestern dent is probably the 
most popular variety at this time. 
This variety shows great variation and 
different strains are adapted to all 
parts of the state 

Minnesota 13 is a larger variety 
but does well on warm soils of the 
southern part of the state. It is a 
well-bred variety, yields well, and is 
becoming more and more popular. 

Rustler White dent is a still larger 
varietv. It is suited to the warm 


There are many other varieties 
grown but these are among the more 
important. They offer a sufficient 
range in size and maturity to meet 
the requirements in all parts of North 
Dakota. 

Corn offers good opportunities for 
improvement. I advise that you take 
up lessons in saving and caring for the 
seed. These lessons are exceedingly 
important. Write the College for in- 
formation on these subjects. They 
are well covered and in an interesting 
manner. 

This month you are also to take up 
the subject of farm equipment. This 
is more difficult and there will be 
more trouble in getting the equipment 
for the class work. No doubt the 
best way will be to visit some of the 
farmers and study the equipment 
which they have. 

It will be well also to visit some 
farm machinery salesman in the town. 
Such men have a great deal of good 
material on types and kinds of ma- 
chinery. 

Let the Station send the bulletins 
which have been published. You will 
find them valuable. 

Sincerely, 

O. O. CHURCHILL. 



MUSIC TAUGHT FREE 


Learn to play the piano or 
organ at home in an hour. In 
order to demonstrate the sim- 
plicity of our newly invented 
system of teaching music, and 
also as a COMPARISON, 
in case you or perhaps your 
neighbor, may be in possession 
of some other so called method. 
We have decided for a period 
of short duration to send ab- 
solutely free to any address 
sufficient music along with a 
part of our wonderful Scale 
Indicator, by the use of which 
we can prove to the mind of 
the most skeptical, that we 
teach by position of REAL 
NOTES. Now ask yourself 
honestly should I spend the 
price of a postal card as an in- 
vestigation, or do I want to find 
myself in the “dissapointed 
class” looking back upon 
neglected opportunities. 

Write to-day. 

Galbraith School 

OF MUSICAL TECHNOLOGY 

COALPORT, PENNA. 


ENCOURAGE AND MAKE USE OF THE SPIRIT OF PLAY 

Playground Games, 10 cts. Rules for playing the more common games of the school ground. 
Game of Times, 15 cents. A help in teaching and learning the tables and simple factoring. 
Davies Number Cards, 25 cents. All possible combinations. For all grades. In boxes. 
Westland Phonic Cards, 25 cents. Busy work for primary grades. An aid to sight reading. 
Fundamental Operations of Arithmetic, 15 cents. Invaluable for rapid work in numbers. 
Uncle Will’s Magazine, The Rotary. 50 cents. Unique. Has personal clement. 20ih year. 
North Dakota Speller. 40th M. For 5th-Gth, and 7th-8th Grades, 15 cts each. Trial, both 25 cts. 
Westland Educator, Box F. - Lisban, North Dakota 
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HOW TO KEEP YOUR FLOWER 
J U LBS THRU WINTER 

Gannas, Dahlias and Gladiolas 
Must have Certain Attention if 
You'd Have Flowers next year. 

C a n 1 1 . dahlias and gladiolas, are 
all cl j < : tender perennials, that 

is, plant that live and bloom year 
after ; r but arc not able to with- 
stand the "Id winters. Freezing of 
the ! - ■ i 1 • i bulb destroys them. These 
lu- allowed to grow until 
! i\\ frost comes, killing 

the ci "i \t ten lion should then be 
given 1 1 1 »• in right away. 

For i .iima and dahlias the tops 
should !m removed about six inches 
from i! i. the roots dug, and the 
loose i Taken out. They may. be 
allow > : t" dr\ a few hours in the 
sun Him placed in permanent 

stoi a ; " I keep perfectly, they should 
be , - I oid d i \ Any place in which 
pot at'" ill keep will be ideal for 
them. 

Fur a'ade.las it is not necessary to 
wait t a frost which kills the crops. 

Just . ’ i the crops are dry the 

plants i l><- dug and allowed to lie 
in tin- nn io cure for a few days. 
When iln talk is dry, it should be 
cut ■: t . within an inch of the corm. 
The 1 1 . > > i < d v dry corms are then 
plat < i in flat trays anywhere out of 
the rea. h of frost. The same place 
that ( .iima and dahlias are stored 
will be satisfactory. 


‘ BEEF RING” 

The Ibef King” is a scheme for 
providing a regular supply of fresh 
meat t tin farm in the summer time. 
It ha I < n used with a good deal of 
sucee at main places. Agricultural 
I*, 'ci i Bulletin No. 5 entitled the 
“Bn I Kiev" gives a plan for organiz- 
ing a b<-ef ting Copies can be se- 
em . i i: i : i the Extension department 
of iln \ . i t ! i Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

M \TKRIAL FOR PROGRAMS 

I).. • mu want material in preparing 
for i d- bate, or address, or play, or 
deel in III n. <t essay or anything else 
in i: .t lim : W hat you want has 

been iU . t«.d and put into one of the 

pae 1 . .i i libraries at the North Dakota 
\ • i ■ i . 1 1 1 hi. d College. These package are 
ln.iih i 1 1 1 o. muns requesting them and 
can i 1 - pi :i days. By request an 

ex i cii ii "t time can usually be se- 

cured v\ here ii is needed. 

I I,, , p.u Litre libraries made up of 
clip .riieh>, pamphlets, maga- 
zine, paper., or wherever the in- 


formation could be found, have been 
found very' convenient by those who 
have used them. The package library 
has this advantage over the library in 
that the information on each subject 
has been brought together. * If it is a 
debate, the package library has ma- 
terial on both sides of the question. 
If an address is to be prepared, ma- 
terial on it has been gathered from 
several sources. 

There is no charge, but the borrow- 
er pays the postage or express. 


THE HOT OR COLD LUNCH 

The cold lunch which has been the 
common noon meal in the rural 
schools is being replaced by a hot 
lunch. It has been found that when 
the children have a hot lunch they get 
along faster in school. The Extension 
Department of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College has issued a bul- 
letin on the Hot Lunch. The bul- 
letin shows how simple and inexpen- 
sive the hot lunch can be made. 


mean more comfort, better health and- 
more vigor. And again the running 
water is used 365 days in the year 
while the binder which will cost nearly 
as much is used only a week or ten 
days a year. A furnace that heats 
the whole house, keeping it a uniform 
temperature does much to add to the 
comfort and health of the family and 
it cuts down the work of keeping the 
house clean. The furnace can be 
used about 200 days in the year while 
a corn binder for instance costing 
about as much is used only five to 
ten days in a year. 

The object of machines is to cut 
down labor. Investigations have 
brought out the fact that it takes only 
one-sixth as much labor to produce 
a bushel of corn now as in 1855. This 
is very largely is due to the improved 
corn machinery that is now available 
as compared to the tools used in 1855. 
Not only does machinery cut down 
labor, but it makes possible doing 
many things that are impossible with- 
out machinery or at least not practi- 
cal. The plow not only makes pos- 


SOME OF THE SIMPLEST PRIN- 
CIPLES OF AGRICULTURE 

By Chore Boy 

Farm Equipment 

The farm is a home and a business 
combined. When farm equipment is 
considered, the home and the business 
of the farm can not very well be 
separated. Running water in the 
home cuts out some of the hardest 
work the housewife has to do. It 
makes the home more sanitary and 
provides easier bathing facilities than 
are otherwise possible which should 


Indoor Closet 

More Comfortable, I 
Healthful, Convenient 

Eliminates the outdoor 
privy, open vault and cess- 
pool, whioh are breeding 
places for germs. Have a 
warm, sanitary, odorless 
toilet right in your house. 
Ho going out in cold weather. 

A boon to invalids. Endorsed 
by State Boards of Health. 

ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 

Put It Anywhere In The House 
The germs are killed by a chemical process In 
water in the container, which you empty once a 
month. Absolutely no odor. Ho more trouble 
to empty than ashes. Clouet absolutely guaran- 
teed. Write for full description and price. 

BOWI SANITARY MFB Cl. 061 I0WI SLOG., BRTCOIT, 

Ask obsut the Ro-San Waahstand — Hot and Cold Hisa 
^tumilniMVate^iMthou^lMumbln^^^ 







The Most Practical and Beautiful Timepiece For a Lady 

Note these 7 points of supremacy. 

1. World famed GRUEN convertible 
Bracelet Watch. 

2. Neat, very small with gold dial. 

3. 14K. 25-year case and bracelet. 

4. High grade 15 jeweled movement. 

5. Guaranteed to be a* represented. 

6. The price, $15 — exceptional value. 

7. If upon receipt of this watch you are 
not satisfied return it AT ONCE and 
we will refund your money. 

We will send this beaut if ul watch P. P. to any address in U. S. A.gupon receipt of $15. Money * 
order or bank draft. 


HEAVY STERLING SILVER TATTING SHUTTLE 
Exactly like cut. sent prepaid to any address in U. S. A. upon receipt of 65 cents in postage or 
money order. Money refunded if unsatisfactory. 

15, N. 3RD. STREET 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


E. A, ARHART & GO., Jewelers. 
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sible preparing much more land than 
spading but it does it with very little 
human labor. The same is true of 
practically all the machines used on 
the farm. 

There is another side of farm ma- 
chinery that is usually overlooked and 
that is the few days in the year that 
each machine is used. The plow is 
used some 30 to 40 days; the grain 
drill, 10 to 14 days; the corn planter, 
2 to 10 days; the mower 6 to 10 days; 
the corn binder, 5 to 10 days. These 
are all expensive machines and yet 
they stand idle nearly the whole year. 
Machines make money for you when 
in use; they cost you money when 
idle. 

Try and figure out how many day6 
the different machines on your father’s 
farm are in use. In factories they want 
the machines to work every day and 
in many of them they have two shifts 
of men one set working in day time 
and another at night so as to keep the 
machines busy day and night. It 
would seem that two or three farmers 
might co-operate in the use of some of 
the more expensive machines and in 
that way secure more days of service 
from the machine. 

It will sometimes pay to rent a 
machine rather than own it; i. e., 
where it can be rented. 

The days of service secured from 
most machines are rather few as com- 
pared to that secured from machines 
in factories. On recent investigation 
shows that the average day’s service 
secured from a sulky plow is 119; 
from a grain drill 76; from a mower, 
46; from a grain binder 53; and from 
a corn binder 40. This shows the 
need of giving the machines good 
care. It ought to be possible to se- 
cure more days service from these 
machines than the figures given above 
and it is. Figure up the number of 
days’ service secured from the differ- 
ent machines on your father’s farm 
and see how they compare with the 
figures above. 

In the above paragraphs it has been 
shown that farm machines are used 
only a few days in the year and that 
they render but comparatively few 
days of service. This does not mean 
that the machines should not be used, 
as they are indispensable, but it does 
mean that these things should be con- 
sidered as they are an important part 
of the farm business. The few days 
that a farm machine is used in a year 
rather emphasizes the importance of 
such home conveniences as running 
water in the home that can be used 
every day in the year. This means 
that they are saving labor and giving 
comfort 365 days in the year when the 
grain-binder only saves labor for a 
week to 10 days. 


Livestock and buildings are in one 
sense a part of the farm equipment 
but they will have to be treated in 
another article as the space has been 
used up and too many things at once 
are .confusing instead of helpful. 

To the Teacher: Having the pupils 
find out how many days in the year 
each machine is used and also how 
many days service is secured from 
each machine will make a splendid 
lesson in arithmetic and farm eco- 
nomics, both for pupils and parents. 


FARM EQUIPPED WITH WIND 
POWER ELECTRICITY 

The power of the winds is one of 
the oldest sources of energy, not only 
for propelling ships but for mechanical 
work such as pumping and grinding, 
in various parts of the world. Strange 
to say, in spite of this fact, as a 
branch of engineering the construc- 
tion and design of a proper wind 
motor has been greatly neglected and 
has lagged far behind most other lines 
of mechanical progress. Everyone 
recognizes the fact that there is a vast 
amount of free energy in the inter- 
mittent movement of the winds and 
the feature of the intermittancy has 
doubtless been the cause of this class 
of work being a neglected art. 

The remarkable progress made in 
all lines of mechanical and electrical 
engineering has developed ways and 
means to wipe out entirely the ob- 
stacles that arose from the uncertainty 
of the wind movement. The me- 
chanical refinements of bearings and 
parts with the scientific understanding 
of the principles involved all around 
resulted in very great simplification on 
the one hand coupled with the direct 
application of the electric generator 
and the latest type of storage battery 
and the automatic switchboard on the 
other hand. 

The wheel illustrated is designed 
to extract the utmost amount of 
power. It is built to withstand 
severest wind conditions and thus se- 
cures reliability. Reliability is also 
increased by the remarkable simplicity 
in design, on which patents are now 
pending. The wheel is absolutely de- 
void of any moving parts whatever, 
in sharp contrast with the conven- 
tional type of windmill which is load- 
ed up with bevel gears and pinions or 
reciprocating parts that are continu- 
ally wearing out, causing the gears to 
get out of mesh, which results in an- 
noyance and vexatious delays. These 
old-type windmills have gears con- 
tinually wearing out, poor bearings 
necessitating incessant oiling of places 
to which constant attention cannot be 
given. 



Perfection 
Smokeless 
Oil Heater 


—a Household Necessity 

In the fall before the furnace 
fire is needed — in cold weather, 
when the furnace fails tc keep 
the corners warm, a Perfection 
Heater takes the chill away 
and makes the whole house 
comfortable. 

The Perfection Smokeless 
Heater may be easily carried 
about from room to room — 
the handle does not get hot. 

No smoke, no dust, no ashes. 

It Is Odorless 

Can be regulated so the heat 
will radiate straight up or out- 
ward — pure and sweet air. 

Bums kerosene — cheap and 
always available. Any good 
kerosene will give satisfaction, 
but for best results use Per- 
fection Oil. 

It is easy to fill and regulate. 
25 inches high, 12 inches in 
diameter — finished in polished 
steel or blue enamel — trim- 
mings are nickel or black Japan. 
It is an ornament — and in use 
in more than 2,000,000 homes. 

Price varies from $4 to $7.25, 
according to finish. Look for 
the triangle trade mark. 

Rayo Lamps give that 
soft mellow light which 
enables you to read with- 
out eye strain. Get one. 

STANDARD OIL CO. 

(Indiana) 

72 W. Adams St. , Chicago, U. S. A. 
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You like to go 

Hunting 

Fishing 
Trapping 

I Tit. -n Riirnly you will enjoy the Natlon- 
\ nl Sfiorisman Magazine with! its 1G0 
1 i i.-lily iUustrated pages, full to over- 
\ il uuiir wiih interesting stories and 
_ v ;‘ln;ilile information about Jguns, 

: / ii I'liuc lack I. 1 , camp-outfits — tho best 

I'l i' . s io jot for fisnand game, and a 
ii,., i, '.and and one valuable "How 
; \ i ' hints lor Sportsmen. Tlio Na- 
l i, 'ital Sportsman is just like a big 
< imp iiro in the woods whore 
thousands of good fellows gather 
• a month and spinstirring 
i\^\ yarns about tlieir experiences 
with rod, dog, riflo and guu. 
All this for 15c a copy. 

Special Offer 

r Wo will sond you 

\\ FREE of Charge 

one of our hand- 
somo Ormulo 
Gold watch fobs 
as hero shown 
with Seal grain 
leather strap 
and gold plated 
bucklo on re- 
ceipt of $1.00 
for a year's sub- 
scription to tho 
National Sports- 
rnan. Here’s 
what you get for 
your monoy : 

12 copies NatloiuTTsportsman at 15c ea., Val. $1.80 
Watch Fob “ .50 

Total Value, $2.30 

All I >> >i‘"' /’< r $/.on. Yon.r money back if not satisfied. 

NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, i Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 




NOT 


TO PAY 


us till you’ve 
tried the new 


$10.00 STRAN8KY 


We send it on FREE TRIAL with Records. 
If you buy, pay $1.00 a week and own a 
Phonograph for LESS THAN HALF price of 
equally good machines. Thousands used. 

STRANSKYMFG. CO. 41 Warren St. N.Y. 


A FLAG 

For Your School 

This will interest patrons, pu- 
pils and teachers 

One Teacher Writes: 

Finley, N. Dak. 

March 25, 1916. 

The N. I>. Farmer: 

1 ini vrry much pleased with the 
premium you sent me. It took less 
than two hours to secure the ten sub- 
scription ind 1 feel more than paid for 
my work. 

Thanking you for your promptness 
in sending me the 4x8 flag, I am 
Yours truly, 

MARY BIRICLAND. 
Write us for our plans by which you 
may obtain a big flag for your school 
without paying a penny. A postal 
will do. 

NORTH DAKOTA FARMER, 
Lisbon, - - - - North Dakota 


The public has come to associate 
the old type power windmills with 
nerve racking, screeching and grinding 
year in and year out until the ma- 
chine is abandoned. This machine 
is practically noiseless and remains so 
thruout its entire life. It uses an ex- 
tremely small amount of oil and at- 
tention. This wheel, with the . ex- 
ception of generator and silent chain, 
will run for a period of one year 
without oiling. 

The wheel is mounted upon the 
head which is in turn mounted on a 
7-inch pipe 8 feet long. Directly 
back of the wheel is mounted an 


ings which are known, as Timken long 
series roller bearings. These repre- 
sent the last word in high grade bear- 
ings and they are used by the highest 
grade of automobiles and trucks. 
They are so constructed that no wear 
whatever comes upon the wheel shaft 
or axle but upon the hardened cones 
which can be replaced by anyone. 
In the same manner the cup which 
these rollers run on is also hardened 
and can easily be replaced. This 
bearing is so constructed that it takes 
all end thrusts. Since it runs in oil 
there is little wear or friction. 

The wheel is governed by turning 



First Wind-Electric Plant installed on the Manikowske Farm, near 
Mooreton, N. D. The time will come when thousands of North Dakota 
farms are thus equipped. 


angle iron sheave 15 feet in diameter. 
This drives the generator thru a si- 
lent chain and 1 inch rope belt. The 
generator is fixed upon a floating 
platform fastened by a hinge to the 
bottom of the eight-foot pipe. This 
platform is 6 feet long. At the outer 
end is a counter shaft over which the 
rope travels; at the other end of the 
counter shaft is one of the silent chain 
sprockets. The generator being lo- 
cated on this platform receives its 
power from this sprocket. One can 
readily see that this wheel is much 
more efficient since there are no gears 
whatever and since the power is taken 
direct from the wind wheel. The 
wind wheel rests on two roller bear- 


each blade upon a pivot, varying the 
effective area and angle of the blade 
thereby. The blade has to turn only 
about 30 degrees to govern the wheel 
thru all ranges of wind velocity. The 
governor weights which turn these 
blades are attached near the outside 
edge of the wheel, making them very 
sensitive and the wheel governs very 
closely in any wind. It can be left 
out in the wind in a storm and the 
wheel will not travel above a certain 
speed. This makes the wheel abso- 
lutely safe from blowing down in any 
winds outside of a cyclone and the 
strain on the tower is much less than 
where another wheel . is used of the 
same size without .this method of 
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governing. 

A specially wound’ generator driven 
by this special electric wheel gener- 
ates the electricity, which is taken by 
wires thru the automatic switchboard 
to the storage battery. Here the 
electricity is stored for periods of 
calm. Enough electricity can be 
stored for periods of two to six days’ 
use without wind depending upon the 


size of storage battery used and cur- 
rent used. The automatic switch" 
board allows the plant to be run by 
one without a technical knowledge of 
electricity, in fact it can be run by 
anyone. This is due to the fact that 
the switching system is automatic. 
When the battery is fully charged it 
is shown upon the board and the wind 
mill or generator is automatically dis- 


connected from the battery. The 
storage battery can be placed in any 
convenient place, probably the cellar 
or some out-building on the premises. 


To Clean Grimy Saucepans 

A little kerosene oil on a paper nap- 
kin or a rag, will quickly remove the 
grease and soot that gathers from the 
fire on the bottom of saucepans. 




“ The Chaldean Story 
of the Flood” 


Dug Up From the Ruins of Ancient Chaldea 

D O YOU KNOW that there has been dug 
up from the ruins of old Chaldea a com- 
plete story of the Flood— the same in 
every detail as Moses’ account in Genesis— and 
that it was written thousands of years before 
his version appeared? Hardly one in a million 
has ever had an opportunity of seeing this 
startling story— HAVE YOU? But it is one 

of the many thousand curiously interesting accounts in 


The Library of 
Original Sources 


now for the first time available to the general public. This 
wonderful set will for a short time only be offered to you at a 
tremendous reduction on the original publisher’s price. 
Before the price is raised on the new edition we can offer 
a few sets at 


A Great Bargain 


FREE BOOK 


to you . 


— thousands have 
written for our in- 
teresting FREE 
list of curious “origi- 
coupon now and this 


Send the attached coupon AT ONCE 
and we will give you FREE a book of rare documents and 
curious inscriptions and tell of our low price offer ON 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. Mail coupon NOW. 

You assume no obligation. The book is FREE . 


THIS MARVELOUS WORK is revolutionizing modern thought. It’s turning upside 
down old, notions and ideas. It gives the authoritative, rock-bottom sources of our knowledge 
on ALL SUBJECTS OF HUMAN INTEREST from the earliest civilization down to 
today — the inside facts which the average person has never even heard of. 

OVER 100 RESEARCH SPECIALISTS spent ten years gathering the contents of 
this great work. Ancient and remote and forgotten civilizations in all parts of the 
globe were uncovered, and age-buried hieroglyphics on monuments, tablets, sun 
baked bridks and palimpsests yielded their secrets; untiring workers ransacked 
the hidden literature of every age, ancient, mediaeval and modern, to find the 
"original documents” that shaped the civilizations and influenced the 
thought 'and life of the world. Noth ng like it has ever been attempted 
or thought of before. You’ll be amazed at the wealth of information 
this unique library contains. 

DO YOU KNOW that the old Egyptians 5,000 years B C. had a 
Bible? Do you know the Assyrian literature gives thestory of the Creation? Do 
you know that books and newspapers were printed in Asia thousands of years 
before printing was invented by Gutenberg? Did YOU ever read Columbus’ 
personal log of his jrreat voyage? Do you know rhat there occurred in Mediaeval 
England the first great Socialist protest? Do you know by what unique 
process Harvey demonstrated the circulation of the blood? Do you know 
who Machiavelli was or what world famous treatise he wrote? 

Y0.UTJL EINO THEM ALL— and thousands of others equally as 
curious and important— in The Library of Original Sources. Every document is 
in the exact words of the original, translated; every contribution is from the 
actual eye-witness or person who look part; every idea is in the words of the 
thinker, investigator, discoverer or inventor. 

10 sumptuous, massive volumes, bound in rich, black imported India 
Sheep skin; full-page illustrations, pure silk head-bands, large, clear 
type .on handmade paper, gold tops; a triumph of the bookmaker’s art. 


UNI- 


✓ 
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Seasonable Receipts 

Mrs. Sadie Baird, Editor 

If a cotton dress has faded until it 



is unsightly, the color can be removed 
entirely by boiling it in water in which 
cream of tartar has been dissolved. 
This takes out all the color and leaves 
the fabric perfectly white. 

In Frying Doughnuts 

The best test is to put a small piece 
of the dough in the pan and cook it. 
If it sinks to the bottom and quickly 
reappears, increased in bulk, the fat 
is at the right temperature. 

Do not attempt to cook too many 
crullers at one time, as they cool the 
fat, and consequently absorb grease. 
Four or five are the most that should 
be attempted at once. After draining, 
shake them in a paper bag with a lit- 
tle sugar. 

After frying any dough mixture, the 
fat will appear cloudy from the flour 
that has fallen into it. but if one or 
two raw potatoes are then cooked in 
the fat this cloudiness will disappear. 

All frying fat should be strained 
thru a 'fine sieve or cheese-cloth before 
using, to remove any foreign particles 
that have fallen into it from the food. 
If not removed these will burn and 
cover the next article cooked with 
black specks. 


Nearly every housewife is troubled 
by the white heat spots on her dining 
table. These spots may be removed 
by applying the following in their re- 
spective order, using a separate cloth 
for each: kerosene, alcohol, and sweet 
or linseed oil. The latter should be 
well rubbed in until the spot no longer 
shows. 


When grinding dry bread thru the 
food chopper, to prevent the crumbs 
scattering, tie a paper bag over the 
mouth of the chopper. When thru 
empty the bag into a two-quart tin 
pail and put on the cover. Just be- 
low the top of the pail punch air holes 
all around and you will find that the 
crumbs keep any length of time. 


A Home-Made Baby Pen 

A great help in taking care of a 
nine-months-old baby is a light dry- 
goods box, two feet square, and high 
enough to reach to baby’s chest. The 
box is covered with cretonne, padded 
inside, and has a thick rug in the bot- 
tom. Castors at each corner make it 
easy to roll from room ro room. 
Knowing that baby is safe and happy 
in the pen one can go about her 
household work with a clear mind, 
free from interruptions. 


Mashed Potatoes 

To each quart of potatoes add salt 
and w r hite pepper to taste, half a cup 
of hot sweet cream, a generous lump 
of butter, and the well beaten yolk of 
one egg. Smooth the top over dainti- 
ly with soft butter, and place in a hot 
oven for two minutes. 

Baked Squash 

Cut a squash in two pieces, and 
bake in a hot oven until soft. Scrape 
out of the shell, mash smooth, add 
butter and salt (also a little hot cream 
or milk if too dry) and put in a heated 
dish. 

Celery and Beet Salad 

Dice equal quantities of crisp celery 
and cold boiled beets, moisten with a 
good mayonnaise, and serve in small 
thin beet cups which have stood in 

vinegar for several hours. Put a 
spoonful of mayonnaise on top and 
set each cup on a mat of fringed 
celery. 

Mince Meat 

Chop fine three pounds of lean 
boiled beef and one pound of beef 
suet, add three quarts of nice tart 

apples, finely chopped, two pounds of 
stoned and chopped raisins, three 
pounds of currants (washed and dried 
carefully), one-half pound of citron 
cut in thin strips, two cups molasses, 
two cupfuls sugar, three tablespoons 
salt, two grated nutmges, one and 

one-half tablespoons each of cinnamon 
and allspice, one tablespoon of cloves, 
and three quarts of water. Mix the 
materials thoroly, put over the fire, 
and let come to a boil. Seal hot in 
glass jars. This is an excellent mince 
meat and will keep indefinitely. 
When wanted line deep pie plates 
with good paste, fill with the mince 

meat, cover with puff paste, and bake 
in a hot oven. Reheat when time to 
serve. 

Apple Batter Pudding 

A nice apple batter pudding is made 
after the following manner: Make a 
batter with one cupful of sour milk, 
one egg, a level teaspoonful of salt, 
and one-half cup of sugar and a 
tablespoonful of melted butter; then 
add a teaspoonful of soda. Pare, 
core arid slice some tart, juicy apples 
and cut into small pieces; then stir 
into the batter, using about a cupful 
of the apples to the amount of batter 
given unless you wish it very thick 
with apples. Pour into a pan and 
bake until done. 

Apple Sago or Tapioca Pudding 

For these the apples are cored and 
pared, placed in a buttered pudding 


dish, and the centers filled with sugar 
with which has been mixed a little 
spice and salt. Then pour over the 
tapioca or sago, which has already 
been cooked for a half hour with five 
times it3 bulk of boiling water. Bake 
until the apples are perfectly soft, 
turning each one over in the tapioca 
when half done. 

These are best liked when served 
cool with cream. 

Chicken Loaf 

After cleaning the chicken, let it 
simmer until tender. The length of 
time required will depend upon the 

WE GUARANTEE EVERY POUND OF 

Clover Honey 

We send out to be pure honey and of the finest 
quality. Price, $3.45 per 30-lb. can, or for 2 or 
more cans $3.30 each. Sixty-lb. cans $6.30 each. 
Sample 10 cts. Price List, Free. 

M. V. FACEY, : : PRESTON, MINN. 


Bakers 



Cocoa 



stands 
all 

tests of 
laboratory 
and home. 


It is pure, it is 

delicious, fW 

it is 

healthful. 


Walter Baker €s Co. Ltd. 

ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER.MASS. 
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age of the fowl. Long cooking is 
sometimes required, but the water 
should never boil. When tender re- 
move from the fire, and cool in the 
liquor in which it has been boiled. 
Cut the meat from the bones, keeping 
the white and dark meat separate. 
Cut in small pieces, season well with 
pepper and salt, and reheat in some 
of the liquor. Pack tightly in a 
mould, arranging the meat in layers. 
If but one chicken is used, the center 
layer would naturally be of the white 
meat. Leave in a cool place several 
hours before serving. The remains of 
a roast can be utilized in this way. 
Gelatine can be added to the liquor if 
desired. 

Quince and Apple Preserve 

One-third weight of sweet apples, 
two-thirds quince, or this proportion 
may be varied; but the weighty of su- 
gar and fruit should be nearly equal. 
All the fruit to be pared, cored, and 
quartered. Boil the quinces tender in 
clear water. Make a syrup and put in 
the quinces first, then the apples, and 
boil all together till they look red and 
clear. An hour and a half will not be 
too long; but watch lest they burn. 

Jelly Roll 

Three eggs, beaten light, one cup of 
sugar, beat again, one cup of flour in 
which .one-half teaspoon of soda and 
one teaspoon of cream tartar have 
been sifted, beat again, then add one 
teaspoon of lemon extract and beat 
thoroly together. Turn in a buttered 
biscuit tin and bake in a moderate 
oven. Don’t let it get crusty. As 
soon as baked turn out on a cloth, 
and spread with jelly as quickly as 
you can, roll, and wrap a napkin 
tightly around it. If the edges get 
crusty trim them off before rolling. 
This never fails, and improves by 
being kept several days. 

Raisin Bread 

Ordinary home-made bread dough; 
mix in half a pound of seeded raisins 
for each two loaves of bread, and bake 
in the usual way. The children will 
cry for it. Give it to them, for it will 
do no harm, but will help remove the 


HONEY 

Pure Extracted honey — the most 
healthful and wholesome of all sweets. 
Our honey i* put up in a neat clean 
manner, and is strictly first class in 
every way. Price: 2-60 lb. cans in 
case, £12.60; 1-60 lb. can £6.60; 6-10 
lb. pails in case, £7.20; 6-5 lb. pails in 
case £3.75; single 10 lb. pails £1.25; 
single 5 lb. pails £.65. 

EGGERS APIARIES GO., 
Eau Claire, R, 1 ; Wisconsin 


row of medicine bottles on the upper 
pantry shelf. 

Mashed Turnips 

Pare, cut in rather small pieces, and 
boil quickly until quite tender. Drain 
very dry, add hot cream, butter and 
seasoning, and mash perfectly smooth. 

Rice and Fig Pudding 

Two cupfuls of cooked rice mixed 
with one and one-half cupfuls sweet 
milk, the beaten yolks of two eggs, a 
pinch of salt, half a cupful of sugar, 
and a teaspoonful of vanilla. Cover 
the bottom of a baking dish with this 
mixture, add a layer of chopped figs, 
and finish with one of rice dotted with 
bits of butter. Bake for half an hour 
in a moderate oven, and serve hot 
with sweet sauce or cream. 

Relish 

Two gallons of cabbage, one gallon 
tomatoes, one gallon onions, each 
chopped fine. Mix with this one cup 
salt and let stand over night. Drain 
and add one gallon vinegar, one and 
one-half ppund brown sugar, one 
ounce whole black pepper, one ounce 
cloves, one ounce allspice, one ounce 
celery seed, one ounce white mustard 
seed. Cook until tender! 

Grape Conserve 

One basket Concord grapes, three 
pounds sugar, two pounds raisins, 
one-half pound walnut meats. Pulp 
grapes* stew the pulp and put thru a 
sieve. Add sugar, skins of the grapes, 
nut meats and raisins and cook till 
thick or one-half hour. 

Carrot Pickles^ 

Take 7 lbs. of carrots that have 
been peeled and scraped, put in ket- 
tle of boiling water; add 1 teaspoon of 
salt; let boil until tender, drain and 
cut in pieces about 2 inches long. 
Take 3 pounds of brown sugar, one 
and one-half quart of vinegar. Let 
boil up once, then add 3 drops each of 
oil cinnamon and cloves. Put in the 
carrots, let come to a boil. Put in jar 
and seal. 

BOILED CABBAGE 

Trim off the outside leaves, cut 
each head into eighths, and put into 
the kettle with a small amount of 
boiling salted water. Cook until ten- 
der, remove to the back of the range 
to keep waim, until ready to serve, 
then prepare White Sauce and pour 
over it. 

White Sauce: Put into a saucepan 
one cupful of milk. Pleat to the boil- 
ing point, and add two level table- 
spoonfuls of flour and a little less of 
water, mixed smoothly. Let cook 
until it thickens and ceases to taste of 
raw flour, season with salt and pepper, 
pour over boiled cabbage, and serve. 


This may be made with butter in the 
usual way if desired. 

Hollandaise Sauce: Pour one cup of 
White Sauce, without butter, boiling 
hot, over a beaten egg, pouring slowly 
and beating rapidly; add one table- 
spoonful of vinegar or lemon juice. 
Put over the fire, and heat until the 
egg cooks a little, but do not allow 
it to curdle. Season and serve. 

Vegetable Salad 

One can each kidney-beans, string 
beans, and peas. Wash and drain the 
kidney beans. Drain peas and string 
beans. Add to this sliceed cucumbers, 
or chopped olives. Just before serv- 
ing, put over a very thick salad dress- 
ing. May be made of left-overs of 
the fresh vegetables. 



“Ah-h- 

Great!” 

The world-old ambition of 
woman is to please man. No 
other line of food-products is so 
certain to please him as 

BLUE BIRD 

Canned Goods 

This brand of EXTRA-standard foods 
is good enough for anybody — and the 
cost is low enough for everybody. 


The 

BLUE 

BIRD 

line 

on a 

dealer’s 

shelves 

adds 

class 

to his 

store 


STONE -ORDEAN- 
WELLS COMPANY 

DULUTH and Branches 
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Which Will You Have 


Here are two cans of Paint. 

Both are exactly the same size. 

One will cost you $2.25 per gallon. 

The other w’ll cost perhaps as little as 
$1.50 per gallon, but the Mound City 
Horse Shoe Brand at $2.25 per gallon 
will cost you less in the end. 

Reason? Simple enough. 

Because a gallon of “Horse Shoe Paint” 
will cover a larger surface than the 
cheaper grade, and fewer gallons are 
required for the job. By actual test you 
will find that six gallons of “Horse Shoe 
Paint” (enough for two coats on a house 
measuring 2100 square feet) will go as 
far as ten gallons of the $1.50 kind. 

Mound City “Horse Shoe Brand” Paint 

Sold only by 

Paint, Hardware, Lumber and Drug stores 

Write for name of your nearest dealer 

Mound City Paint & Color Co. 

MANUFACTURERS - ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


In other words, you invest $13.50 in 
“Horse Shoe Paint,” against $15.00 in 
the cheaper grade. 

Not only this, but the Horse Shoe Brand 
is bound to outwear the other two to 
one, making the Horse Shoe Brand far 
more economical in the end. 

You save on the total cost of material. 
You save in labor, because of the long 
life of the Horse Shoe Brand. 

You save once more in the satisfaction 
of knowing that your property is beauti- 
fied and protected with the highest 
quality of painting material that modern 
skill and science has yet developed. 
AGAIN!! Mr. Property Owner: — 

Which will you have? 


NORRIS B. GREGG, Pres. 


WM. H. GREGG, Jr., Vlce-Pre«. 


E. H. DYER, See, 


